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Appointments Vacant 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
NEW PANEL OF EXAMINERS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for inclusion in the PANEL of 

EXAMINERS in (1) Arithmetic, (2) Art, (3) Book-keeping, 

(4) Chemistry, (5) Economics, (6) English, (7) French, (8) General 

Knowledge, (9) Geography, (10) German, (11) History, (12) Italian, 

(13) Latin, (14) Mathematics, (15) Mechanics, (16) Metalwork, 

(17) Needlework, (18) Precis Writing, (19) Physics, (20) Shorthand, 
(21) Spanish, (22) Typewriting, (23) Woodwork. 

Some of the examinations will be for children, and others for 
older students or adults. 

Applications are also invited for inclusion in the Panel of 
Assistant Examiners for the Junior County Scholarship Examination. 
The work in this case consists of marking, but not setting, papers 
in Arithmetic and English for children of 11 years of age. 

Applications must be on the official form G.126, to be obtained 
with particulars of the appointments, rates of payment, &c., by 
sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Education 
Officer, Education Offices, Faraday House, 8 and 10, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2, to whom they must be returned by Saturday, 
September 18, 1920. 

Every communication must be marked G.4 on the envelope. 


Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


LEICESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ART MASTERSHIP. 


HE Committee invite APPLICATIONS, preferably from men 
who are Associates of the Royal College of Art, for the 
POST of ART MASTER in COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
The teacher appointed would at first be engaged for one half of 
each week in King Edward VII’s. Grammar School, Coalville, and 
the other half in King Edward VII.’s Grammar School, Melton 
Mowbray. Salary according to the graduate scale if A.R.C.A. 
or equivalent graduate qualifications. Applications should be 
sent at once to W. A. BROCKINGTON, Director of Education, 
County Education Office, 33, Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

HEGINBOTTOM SCHOOL OF ART. 

ANTED, ASSISTANT ART MASTER (A.R.C.A.). Salary 

as per scale of Lancashire Education Committee, £200— 

£450, according to years of recognised service. The prescribed 

application form, to be returned by August 31st, should be used 

and are obtainable from the Director of Education, 8, Warrington 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. , 














GEELONG CHURCH OF ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
PPLICATIONS are invit:d for the BRICE MACKINNON 
f MASTERSHIP (founded by the Honourable Donald and 
Mrs. Mackinnon in memory of their son, who died on active service). 
The master appointed will be required to enter upon his duties at 
the beginning of 1921. He must be a sound classical scholar in 
high honours, with a good knowledge of English Literature, and 
must have enthusiasm for his subjects as well as ability to teach 
them and powers of discipline. Experience of Public School life 
is desirable ; an active interest in out-of-school pursuits is essential. 
Applicants must be under 35 years of age. 
Salary, seven hundred pounds (£700) per annum, with board and 
residence. P 
Further particulars may be obtained from Rev. F. E. BROWN, 
care of the Headmaster, The School House, Norwich. 
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Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 
APPOINTMENTS IN CLASSICS. 


HE BOARD of GOVERNORS of the UNIVERSITY will 
shortly APPOINT a PROFESSOR and an ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR or a LECTURER (according to the previous ex- 
perience in a University or College of the appointee) in the 
Department of Classics. The duties of the posts are those of 
imstruction in the ordinary range of University courses in the 
languages, literatures and history of Greece and Rome. The 
professorship does not carry with it the headship of the department. 
Initial salary for a Professor, $3,800; for an Assistant Professor, 
$2,500 ; for a Lecturer, $2,000. The successful applicants will 
be expected to enter upon their duties on or about September 1, 
1920. Five printed or typewritten copies of letter of application 
and testimonials should be in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Board of Governors on or before July 20 in the case of the Assistant 
Professorship or Lectureship; and on or before July 30 in the 
case of the Professorship. 


Address :— 
THE SECRETARY, 
Board of Governors, 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 





GOVERNMENT OF TRAVANCORE, INDIA. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of VICE-PRINCIPAL 
in the Training College for Teachers, Trivandrum. Applicants 
should be under 35 years of age and have teaching experience and 
academic qualifications in as many as possible of the following 
subjects :— 
Mathematics, 
Physics, 
Chemistry, 
Botany and Nature Study. 

A knowledge of and an interest in outdoor games will be an 
additional recommendation. 

The salary of the post is 600 rupees (at present between £55 and 
£60) per mensem, rising by annual increments of Rs.50 per mensem 
to Rs.750. The total period of service is 21 years, including 5 years’ 
furlough. Pension on medical certificate is payable after seven 
years’ service. The pension for the full period of service is £365 
perannum. The selected candidate will have a free house or Rs.50 
per mensem house rent. 

Applications, with testimonials and references as to character 
and ability as a teacher, should be sent to Dr. G. F. Crark, c/o 
Messrs. WiLson, CHALMERS & HENDRY, Writers, 40, St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow, from whom any further particulars can be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, CANADA. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR in ENGLISH LITERATURE, University 
College (salary £600 to £700); also of LECTURER in the same 
subject (salary £400)—Address PRorrssor ALEXANDER, care of 
Universities Bureau, 50, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Appointments Vaeant 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Headmaster: W. Harris, M.A., Ph.D. 


ANTED.—MASTER or MISTRESS for September to take 

charge of the Botany for the Advanced Course in Science 

and Mathematics. Candidates should be graduates of a British 

University with First or Second Class Honours and must have had 
previous teaching experience. 

Salary will be according to scale, and at present there is an 
economic bonus of £52 per annum in the case of men, and £39 in the 
case of women. 

Full allowance will be made to fixing the commencing salary 
for any previous teaching experience. 

The maximum salaries (without bonus) are £400 for men and 
£330 for women in the case of Graduates with First or Second 
Class Honours, and £330 for men and £280 for women in the case 
of Graduates. 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham scale will be 
adopted in its entirety when the Burnham report is issued. 

Applications should be sent in at once to Dr. Harris at the School. 

W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 





BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ANTED, on September 14 an ASSISTANT MASTER for 
the Middle Forms of Boys for general school work. 

Preference will be given to a Graduate in Arts. 

Salary will be according to scale, and at present there is an 
economic bonus of £52 per annum. 

The maximum salaries (without bonus) are £400 per annum in 
the case of Graduates with First or Second Class Honours, and 
£330 per annum in the case of Graduates. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the commencing salary for 
any previous teaching experience. 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham scale will be 
adopted in its entirety when the Burnham report is issued. 

Forms of application, which should be returned, duly com- 
pleted, not later than August 28, 1920, may be obtained on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope from 

DR. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
July 23, 1920. 


COUNTY 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Headmaster: W. Harris, M.A., Ph.D. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSTS :— 

1. MISTRESS for September to teach French to the 
Lower and Middle Forms of the School. Candidates 
must be Graduates of a British University and should 
have acquired a knowledge of the language by residence 
abroad. 

2. MASTER or MISTRESS (Graduate) required for 
September to take Science and Mathematics. 

Post No. 2 is for work in the Middle and Lower parts of the 
school. 

Salaries will be according to scale, and at present there is an 
economic bonus of £52 per annum in the case of men, and {39 in 
the case of women. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the commencing salary 
for any previous teaching experience. 

The maximum salaries (without bonus) are £400 for men and 
£330 for women in the case of Graduates with First or Second 
Class Honours, and £330 tor men and £280 for women in the case 
of Graduates. 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham scale will be 
adopted in its entirety when the Burnham report is issued. 

Applications should be sent in at once to Dr. Harris, Argyle 
House, Blythe Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent. 


W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, M.A., LL.D. 
Education Offices, Director of Education, 
Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 


July 27, 1920. 
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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK. =f 
TT College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST 





DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK at a gq 

of £600 per annum (with expenses). The person appointed will ph. 
responsible for the organization of University Tutorial Classes jp 
the College area. He must have high academic qualifications ang 
a knowledge of the Welsh Language. p 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials shoyjq 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A fyjj 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN. 
Ts College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST g 
INDEPENDENT LECTURER in GERMAN at a salary 
of £500 per annum. The person appointed will be in charge of the 
Department of German. 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A fyi) 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, 





July 20, 1920. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH, 
HE Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT 
an ACADEMIC SECRETARY :at a salary at the rate of 
£250 per annum. Candidates should be University trained, ang 
experience in University Administration will be considered ap 
additional qualification. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar to 
whom applications should be sent on or before Saturday, 
September 11, 1920. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references, 
THE REGISTRAR, 

University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 





July 20, 1920. 


LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CITY SCHOOL OF ART. 


MASTER is WANTED to teach FIGURE DRAWING and 

PAINTING, STILL LIFE, etc., in the above Schod: 
salary {200 per annum, together with war bonus according to the 
scale of the City Council, which at present amounts to {60 per 
annum plus 30 per cent. of the salary. 

Particulars and forms may be obtained from the Director of 
Education, Education Offices, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, to 
whom applications must be sent as early as possible, but not later 
than Tuesday, August 3. 





E. R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


ST. ANDREWS AND DUNDEE TRAINING CENTRE, 
The POST of DIRECTOR OF STUDIES is VACANT. 


HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS from HIGHLY 
QUALIFIED and EXPERIENCED EDUCATIONISTS. 
Salary not less than £1,000 per annum. To commence duty on 
October 1 next. Applications, with testimonials—50 copies of 

each—to be sent not later than August 7 to 

JAMES MALLOCH, 
Executive Officer. 
8, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
July 10, 1920. 

NEWPORT (MON.) EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss M. M. HuGues, B.A. 

ENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS wiil be REQUIRED to 
commence duties in the above school on September 1; 
candidates must be graduates in chemistry and physics, and must 
have had experience in teaching science in a secondary school ; 
salary according to scale. Applications, accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned 
at once. 





T. ARTHUR EAVES, 
Education Offices, Secretary and Executive Officer. 
Charles Street, Newport, Mon., 
July 20, 1920. 
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Appointments Vacant 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SALFORD. 
Principal: B. Prentice, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


SSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY required (Graduate). 
Salary scale, £180-£450. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be returned by September 6. 
RICHARD MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





Education Office, Salford. 





PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
(HIGHER EpvUCATION.) 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following APPOINT- 
MENTS :— 
JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
ASSISTANT MASTER for ENGLISH SUBJECTS, including 
History and Geography. Salary up to £365 per annum. (See 


below. 

' BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MASTER for PHYSICS. 

ASSISTANT MASTER for ENGLISH and FRENCH. Salary 
up to £365 per annum. (See below.) 

In each case the commencing salary will be fixed according to 
the candidate’s qualifications and experience. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications should be returned as 
early as possible, accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials. 

H. E. CURTIS, 

Offices for Higher Educ ition, Secretary. 

The Municipal College, Portsmouth. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE Senate invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary £900 a year with a 

War Bonus of £100 for 1920-21. Applications (30 copies) must 

be received by the Principal Officer not later than September 15, 

1920, in envelope marked “‘ Academic Registrarship.”” Particulars 

may be obtained on application to the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

E. C. PERRY, 
Principal Officer. 
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Appointments Vacant 


MARKET DRAYTON BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ANTED for September, GRADUATE to take charge of 
RURAL SCIENCE. Work to Oxford Senior Local and 
College Scholarship standard. Practical knowledge of Agriculture 
and Horticulture essential. 14 acres for experimental work. 
Previous experience desirable. Salary on Salop County new scale, 
with allowance for Honours and previous secondary experience in 
fixing initial salary. Apply with testimonials and references to 
the HEADMASTER. 











Appointment Wanted 


IANIST, L.R.A.M., A.R.A.M., pupil of Busoni, medals, press 

notices, excellent recommendations, wide experience, wishes 

few days’ teaching in school in or near London next September.— 
Box 28, ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Art Exhibition 
HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY 


345, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.3. 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART. Every Week-day, 10 to 6. 














Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 








UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 

Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 

markets.—Write MANAGER, ELpon LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. 





Booksellers & Catalogues 





ROYAL AIR FORCE CADET COLLEGE. 
CRANWELL, Near SLEAFORD, LINCS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of PROFESSOR 
of AERONAUTICAL SCIENCE (Mathematics, Applied 
Mechanics, and Physics in relation to Aeronautics). 
Salary £900—£50—/1,100 (inclusive). 
There will be a scheme of deferred pay in lieu of pension, subject 
toa qualifying period of three years’ service. 
Forms of application can be obtained on application to the 
SECRETARY (T.2.b.), Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MAIDSTONE AND DISTRICT EDUCATION BOARD. 
MAIDSTONE SCHOOL OF ART. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of ASSISTANT 
ART MASTER (or Mistress) for duties in the School of Art 
in September next. 

Candidates should be well qualified in Design and Craft Work 
(writing and wood carving for preference). 

Initial salary according to County scale. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the District Education 
Officer (Mr. E. W. B. Abbott), Rock House, London Road, 
Maidstone, and must be returned to the Principal, Mr. A. S. Ryland, 
School of Art, Maidstone, immediately. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 

July 27, 1920. Director of Education. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS). 


ANTED, a FORM MASTER. Preference will be given to 
a candidate able to teach Modern Languages. Minimum 
Salary for Graduate £240. Full allowance for previous experience 
m secondary schools and war service. Scale under revision. 
Forms of application, which will be sent on receipt of stamped 
addressed foo!scap envelope, should be returned to the undersigned 
not later than August 6, 1920. 





W. H. OSTLER, 
Secretary. 


Education Offices, Halifax, 
July 27, 1920. 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Arxinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 





L’ART ANCIEN S.A. 
LIBRAIRIE ET MAISON D’ANTIQUITES. 
LUGANO (SWITZERLAND). 
Fine old books and prints, paintings, drawings, miniatures, 
MSS., works of art. 
Catalogues: No. 1 (incunabula printed in Italy), just out; 
No. 2 (fine old bindings) following. 





Typewriting &c. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken.—IvatTts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 


YPEWRITING.—All kinds of typewriting, 10d. per 1,000 
I words; carbon copies, 3d. 1,000 words. — Miss Depman, 
358, City Road, London, E.C.1. 


To Let 


OOMS in Mayfair, near Bond Street, VACANT in hause 

recently acquired by Literary Society, which is willing to 

let them to other societies or to approved tenants as offices for 

other than commercial purposes.—Apply SykrEs, 29, Trevor 
Square, Knightsbridge. 

















Partnership 


ITERARY LADY or GENTLEMAN required as PARTNER 
(whole or spare time) and to develop literary and dramatic 
agency, established since 1906. Central office, telephone, type- 
wee etc.—Address CHaRING Cross AGENCY, 15, Duke Street, 
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Map Editor: Literary Editor: 
THIN 
Geo. Pup, F.R.G.S. Ceci. Roserts, THE 
POE! 
REV] 
HE first Atlas published since the War in complete form: handsomely bound 
in cloth with two colour ‘‘ jacket” ; large quarto, size 13 x 104 ins. 136 pages. 
The War has made the best of the old Atlases useless. THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS, on the preparation of which 
expert Writers and Draughtsmen have been engaged for many months, gives the new boundaries of the old 
European countries, and for the first time show the newly-constituted States. The maps, being full-page in size, 
and produced by one of the leading map publishers, are clear, well-coloured and easily read. Other features of 
extraordinary and permanent interest make the Atlas one of the most remarkable books of the time. 
The title of THE PEoprss’ ATLas has been chosen to indicate that the contents affect the future of our and _ 
other peoples. They include the main clauses of the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, with the Labour 
provisions of the Peace Treaty, as well as special contributions by H.M. THe Kine, K1nG ALBERT, the PRIME 
MINISTER, LORD ROBERT CECIL, GENERAL SMUTS, PRESIDENT WILSON, Messrs. CLEMENCEAU, ASQUITH and 
HENDERSON. / 
SIR HENRY HADOW, Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield University, says of this Atlas: ‘‘ It is, I think, the best work 
of its kind that I have ever seen. The Maps themselves are full of interest, and ave admirably supplemented by the very } 
useful Gazetteer, and by the well-arranged and well-chosen collection of statistics. I hope the book will have the great the 
success which it deserves.” pas 
Numerous other testimonials have been received from leaders of thought, including Mr. ARTHUR BALFourR, J.P., mu 
President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce; Mr. PERcIVAL SHARP, B.Sc., THE Lorp BisHop oF SHEFFIELD. nov 
Mr. TREVELYAN THomsoON, M.P., and the Mayors oF MIDDLESBROUGH AND STOCKTON. req 
oye ’ e sen 
Che whole Edition of The Peoples’ Atlas, hound in handsome cloth, the 
lettered, published at £1 1s. Od. Net, has been acquired and is hid 
j 
offered to readers of The Athenzeum, post free, at pa 
har 
WRITE TO-DAY ENCLOSING THE COUPON BELOW. , ae 
er ; 
S. py This Edition, although large, is being sold ovt and cannot be reproduced at gui 
P anything like the present price. SO | 
Ser 
mo 
CHIEF CONTENTS. ne 
56 Pages MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, including : . é ; = 
The Newly-Constituted States. R 1€ 
Battle Fronts—East and West. COUP ON. i ] 
Diagrams of Trade and Commerce. o oul 
Air Route Map and Types of Air Vessels. sims ange 4 send \ “ The a ae ' 
. ' publis at One Guinea, for 15s. net, post free, for P ma 
24 <j ca LITERARY SUPPLE- | | which I enclose cheque. bel 
The New Wortp, by H.M. The King, TE aisha icisbnenticsdsnniinannsnsseranmnapnievaraneoiasiiaaaias ma 
President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. hui 
Lloyd George, etc., etc. Dia scent stintnssrimnicsicsneancnniinnininninananmaiaitia 
Summary of the League of Nations. ee 
Summary of the Labourand Peace Treaty. § =|] == _ “*rssssssssssseeeenececcecenenseseccceccnecccssooooacs pal 
8 pp. DIARY: MAKING OF WAR & PEACE. ee ie 
11 pp. COMMERCIAL COMPENDIUM. - , 
1 pp. = To the Manager, Book Dept., The Newspaper House, 
7 0 GR ee. aii 169, Fleet Street, E.C.A. all 
A“ It 
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THIN ICE 
WELL-KNOWN cinematograph company lately 
A wrote to a Sheriff of the City of London 
asking him to give them facilities for making 
the necessary studies to prepare a film of the 
passing of a sentence of death upon a condemned 
murderer. Mr. Justice Darling very properly de- 
nounced the effrontery in the open court. The 
request was an outrage to decent feeling. Death- 
sentences are bad enough in themselves; to make 
them a spectacle for the delight of the public is 
hideous. 


Yet one is suspicious of the appeal to decent feeling 
nowadays. After all, in the good old times, the 
hanging of a man at Tyburn Cross was a public festival ; 
and within the last dozen years or so. men were 
guillotined before a Paris mob. Have we really grown 
so sensitive that these old-fashioned delights appal us ? 
Sensitiveness is not precisely the characteristic of 
modern civilization which would most impress the 
man from Mars. Many outrages are tolerated in 
Europe to-day which are worse than the exhibition of 
the grim ritual of an English death-sentence. 

But however suspicious we may be of humbugging 
ourselves in our appeals to the unwritten law, we 
may hold fast to our repugnance here. If we could 
believe that the exhibition of a death-sentence would 
make the spectators uneasy about the right of any 
human beings to put an end to the life of another, 
it might be different. But the cinematograph com- 
pany made no mistake ; a real death-sentence at the 
cinema would be an attraction beside which even Miss 
Mary Pickford would be pale. 

In fact, the decent feelings of a few are for once 
allowed to impose upon the appetites of the many. 
It is most undemocratic, and most salutary. But 


the mere fact that the request could be made in the 
ordinary way of business, with the expectation that 
it would be granted, gives us a curious shock; a 
sudden, uncomfortable awareness how thin is the ice 
that bears us up. For, after all, it is typical of the 
systematic exploitation of the baser instincts of the 
people which is the most alarming feature of our 
modern society. Our cinematograph and newspaper 
proprietors are undoubtedly correct in their view that 
there is no limit to the popular appetite for sensation ; 
and the only limit to their own profitable indulgence 
of it is that imposed by the law. The pessimist may 
speculate how long a law, which is felt to be an irksome 
restriction upon their enjoyment, will be tolerated by 
a self-governing people. 

Logically, there is every reason to anticipate that 
the degeneration which has been hastened by the 
war will slide from bad to worse. The refinements of a 
mechanical civilization have merely made a nation 
more like a herd than it was before; the modern 
circulation newspaper, based on satisfying the appe- 
tites common to the greatest number, which are the 
brutish appetites, must brutalize instead of educating. 
The only real check on the process is the sentiment of 
noblesse oblige in the editor or the film director; and 
Heaven knows how long that can endure against 
commercial pressure. 

We may, however, take comfort in the thought that 
if man is a brute, he is a paradoxical brute; he is 
liable to revulsions, and he has at least a sneaking 
admiration for the heroic virtues. Things look un- 
commonly bad, but there is really no knowing what 
rm might do if he were given a lead. The problem 

: how to give hima lead It can only be done by 
a adios The crux of the problem is that the word 
has two meanings, and we do not know which to 
choose. 
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THE MAP-MAKER’S STORY 


HAVE lived in these rooms, where I am writing 

now, the best part of twenty years, a top 

floor in Little Cold Bath Street. I do for 
myself ; I found it cheaper when I began, and now 
I find it cleaner. It suits me, for I don’t care to 
be under an obligation to anybody. The street is 
narrow and noisy, and, now that I earn good money, 
I might easily move into something more comfortable— 
more obviously comfortable, for these rooms have 
gradually come to fit me; I know them better than 
I do myself. I know what they will give and what 
they will not give. I never expect them to put me 
right when I’m seedy; but I know they will never 
depress me when I’m cheerful. And, though the 
street is noisy, it’s noisy only in a way. The people 
who live here are nearly all Italians. They sing 
Italian songs, they curse Italian curses, and they 
enjoy life. No, the noise is a comfortable noise. I 
can sit here, half-listening to it, for hours now. 


But in the old days, sometimes, when I had come 
in from the office and cooked and cleared away my 
food, I felt that I would like to talk to somebody 
before I settled down to read. I always had a travel- 
book with maps on hand. But there were nights 
when I felt I couldn’t begin without a break. I had 
to talk to someone. On those nights I would go off 
to the Albemarle in the Gray’s Inn Road and have a 
whiskey in the saloon-bar. It wasn’t very snug; 
but it wasn’t so bad. The lady of the house was a 
good soul who liked quiet customers, and the landlord 
was a long, thin weed of a fellow with sandy hair, 
always away at the races and saying, when he came 
home, that he had just made his expenses. But, as 
I knew next to nothing about racing and always 
seemed to have missed the things in the newspapers, 
although we were on the best of terms, we didn’t 
talk so very much, after all. They were kind to me, 
though. Ma must have got it into her head that I 
was a nice, lonely, rather queer old fellow, who wanted 
cheering up. So, whenever I came in, she would set 
the gramophone going. I’m not very observant, 
chiefly because the fine hatching has made me very 
short-sighted, and for a long while I thought it was 
the normal thing to hear the gramophone going in 
the Albemarle saloon. But one day when I happened 
to go in with my spectacles on—I don’t like to be 
seen in them as a rule—I saw Ma making signs to 
Sid. Even then I might not have understood that 
I was the cause, had Sid not been particularly slow 
in the uptake that night. Perhaps he was proving 
to himself that he had covered his expenses. Anyhow, 
she had to point straight at me before he grasped 
what she meant and set “ Rolling down to Rio” 
going on the machine. 


I thought that was particularly kind of her, and 
though I am not by nature very fond of gramophones 
or of “Rolling down to Rio,” I could not help 
becoming rather attached to that tune. The next 
time I came in the husband, who had for once in his 
life made a great deal more than his expenses, not 
only insisted that I should have a drink with him, 
but asked me to choose my tune. As I had never 
heard any other tune there than “ Rio,” the choice 
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was easy. Moreover, as I say, I had become very 
fond of it. Perhaps I said ‘‘ Oh, ‘ Rio,’ please,” with 
an unexpected warmth, as though even the thought 
of another tune was inconceivable. There must have 
been something funny in my voice. Ma smiled, her 
husband laughed, and I laughed too. ‘I’m really 
very fond of it,’ I said. 


“It’s quaint,” she admitted. ‘“‘ I’m not particularly 
struck on it myself. But it does take you.’’ Then, 
after a pause: ‘‘ There’s another one of our regulars 


who’s fair dotty on it. Ain’t he, Sid?” 

“He’s not been in yet ?”’ asked Sid. 

“You know as well as I do he never comes in 
before nine.”’ 

“Oh, aye. I got home early to-night. I forgot.” 

““T didn’t,” she said, and put her arm round him 
so tenderly that I had a sudden rush of affection for 
her. She was a stout, little dumpy, short-winded 
thing—short-wind runs in the trade. It’s a stupid 
thing to be like me and suddenly want to cry over 
human beings who show that they love each other. 
And it was rather to stop myself from saying anything 
silly than from curiosity that I asked, ‘‘ Well, who 
is he?” 

She turned to Sid and repeated, ‘‘ Who is he, Sid?” 
Perhaps she was proud of having lured me out of my 
shell and wanted to keep me out of it a moment. 

“Who 7s he?” she said again. I felt rather than 
saw the smile in her kind, brown eyes. ‘‘ Why, he’s 
the boy! Why don’t you wait and see for yourself? 
I shouldn’t think you'd scare him.” 

That decided me. I had been suspicious of the 
name. The boy, I felt, would be some flash young 
man with a way with women. I don’t like men 
with a way with women. I admit that plenty of 
women do; but, for all that, I can’t help disliking 
them. I’m a sentimentalist, I suppose. 

Ma had said I would not scare him. Whether 
that decided me, in truth, I can hardly tell. But it 
held me back a moment from going, and in the 
moment I began to think. I nodded at Ma, not so 
much in answer to her question: ‘“‘ Would I wait?” 
as in obedience to my thoughts that ebbed and flowed 
like gentle waves. I saw the saloon, the rows of 
bottles shining double in the mirror, the weighing 
machine; Ma standing back smiling kindly at me, 
tolerant of my wool-gathering ; Sid, with a cigarette 
hanging to his lower lip, putting ‘“‘ Rio”’ on the 
gramophone again; and the sight and the sound 
were spread distinct and transparent like a sheet of 
glass, separate from my mind. 

So he liked ‘“ Rio”’ and I would not scare him 
He had come to love “ Rio,”’ as I had done. I saw 
Ma signing to Sid when he came in, as I had seen 
her sign when I came ; I saw him sitting as I sat, 
and then I saw him sitting as I was sitting now. 
His chin was propped upon his hand, as mine was 
propped. The room and the voices were still and 
separate from him as they were from me. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” said Ma. 

He did not answer ; he only smiled. But the smile 
was more than an answer. It was a gift for which 
she would have given all that she had, gladly. It 
settled itself under her heart. 

“Tired ?’’ she said. He shook his head. 
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“No, only happy.” 

The words shaped on his lips; I read them before 
they were spoken: they never were spoken. 

“Yes, I'll wait,’ I said. 

“Good lord, you did give me a start,” she said, 
wiping the counter beside my glass. “I made sure 
you were dreaming.” 

" “No, only thinking. 
I'd like to see him.” 

“He’s only a boy.” 

“Ja?” 

“At least, he’s what you’d call a young man, I 
suppose. You'll see for yourself.” 


And so I waited. For what ghost was I waiting; 
for what other me? Whither was my mind slipping 


I’ve nothing much to do. 


sideways? ‘‘ Rolling down to Rio... Rio... Rio 
... Rio... Riez... Riez...” How could I 
scare him meeting him thus, out of time? Rolling, 
rolling... 


‘“He’s late to-night,’’ said Ma. 

“Ah, I can wait.” 

“Tf he’s not here by quarter past ten, he won’t 
be coming. Twenty minutes.” 

We could wait ; where we were, in that place we 
had waited before. The passing of time does not 
grieve us. The sound of these bells does not fade upon 
theear. Rio... Rio... The noise of this laughter 
torments with no phantom happiness. Riez.. . 
Riez. . . There is no autumn here. 


“IT wonder what’s become of him,” said Ma. “I 
don’t suppose he’ll be coming now. Only five minutes. 
I hope nothing’s happened to him.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Sid. ‘“‘ Out with his 
fancy lady.”’ ; 

“Still, I shouldn’t like . . 
can have happened to him.” 

Can anything have happened? No wind blows 
among these trees; these flowers will never droop, 
nor this water spill in foam. Hungry time cannot 


I wonder if anything 


enter in. Rio... Rio... Shall we be parted to 
ei Shall I lose him to find himagain? Riez. . 
ms... 


“T think he’s ill,’”’ I said. 

“What do you mean?” said Ma. 

“T’m tired. It’s very tiring weather, you know.” 

“Yes, he gets tired very easily, I daresay. But he 
generally looks in, even if he is.” 

“Perhaps a little more than usual to-night. It’s 
so warm and close and wet.” 

“T dare say.” 

“But I don’t mean seriously ill, of course.” 

“TI should think no. But how could you possibly 
know? You've never seen him.” 

“No .. . I’m sorry he didn’t come. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,”’ said Ma. 


I went through the wet streets, slowly, smiling 
from time to time. What was the use of herding 
together and penning up those lazy, placid animals, 
my thoughts that browsed upon my heart? A warm, 
wet wind folded about my face. Rio de Janeiro had 
the finest and largest harbour in the world. An 
island lay curled in its midst; on the island were 
still, white houses, warm with the day’s sunshine 
which they yielded slowly up to the cold, white moon. 
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Men sang in moon-hushed voices of love, and women 
answered them. 

The raindrops fell heavily from the edges of the 
outstretched awnings before the shop-windows. Rain- 
drops falling from the eaves of an old, kindly house 
on to narrow garden-beds; the scent of the sweet 
stocks and tobacco plants clung, sticky like pollen, to 
the night air. A sickle moon moved through a foam 
of clouds. An owl hooted; a nightjar whirred over 
the sandy common towards the sea. Voices at peace 
came nearer, suddenly. A window thrust open wide, 
and out of it two heads, close together, were whispering. 

I bolted my door behind me. Not that anyone 
evercame. But I had been, I was still, with a presence 
that I could not suffer to escape. Oh, it was not 
the boy we had talked about. As I watched, the 
drowsy embers fell in the grate. The quivering flame 
of the gas-jet flickered sleepily over the mantelpiece. 
I looked on to my book of travels in the Marquesas, 
only to find in them also a settling place for my 
drifting dreams. Henry KING. 


MORE SHELLEY LETTERS 


WITH CORRECTIONS OF PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
TEXTS: THE WHOLE FROM MSS. 


It is a matter fit for remembrance by Shelleyans that it was 
THE ATHEN#UM which first (in 1832) gave the world 
the now-famous remains of the poet which were after- 
wards published as ‘‘ The Shelley Papers” (1833) ; 
preceding these, as the little volume of 1833 was 
preceded, by Tom Medwin’s ‘“‘ Memoir” of Shelley. 
Nor should it be forgotten that THE ATHEN#UM critic, 
reviewing ‘‘ The Masque of Anarchy,” first published 
in 1832, wrote in defiance of Shelley’s opponents : 

England knows but too little of the poetry of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley : stern and sarcastic reviews of hiswortks shut 
the heart of his country against him ; and certain differences 
in opinion between him and the main body of the people, 
sealed his volumes for a time. With all his faults, Shelley 
was one of the very noblest of our latter poets; his mind 
was deeply and thoroughly imbued with song; he could 
look on nothing but with a poet’s eye, and there was often 
a sublimity in his sentiments, a fervour in his feelings, 
and a lustre in his language, such as have seldom been 
surpassed .. . . That he was sincere, there can be 
no doubt: his opinions he maintained, and was a martyr 
for them; they formed his faith, and for them he was 
ready to die. Shelley was a sincere man; he was open 
of heart, and honest of nature. We quarrel with no man 
about his gods [hear it, Shelley!] providing he believes 
in them; we reverence even those 

Who perish for the truth 
Of the elephant and monkey’s tooth. 


Surely, these things considered, it would be difficult 
to find a fitter medium for any contribution, however 
slight, to the known facts concerning the man and his 
work. Acknowledgments are due to Dr. Craster, Acting 
Librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, for per- 
mission to print the texts of the Shelley letters dealt 
with in this article; and to Mr. Roger Ingpen for his 
invaluable editions (1909, 1912, and 1915) of Shelley’s 
‘ Letters,” to which references are made in the following. 


OMMENTING, in his “‘ Life of Thomas Love 
Peacock,” on the literary predilections of 
that intimate friend of Shelley, Dr. Carl 

Van Doren remarks (pp. 18-19): ‘‘ He had a distinct 
weakness for Nonnus, whose ‘ Dionysiaca ’ he asserted 
was ‘ the finest poem in the world after the “ Tliad,” ’ 
and he used to take a malicious pleasure in finding 
Oxford scholars who knew not the Panopolitan.” 
One of these proselytes, probably, was Shelley, who, 
from the time of his settling at Marlow in the autumn 
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of 1816, to the end of his residence there in the spring 
of 1818, was much in Peacock’s company ; and who 
wrote to Charles Ollier on December 7, 1817, ordering 
copies of the ‘ Dionysiaca’’ and Cary’s translations 
of Dante. Ten days later, in a letter which should 
follow this in Mr. Ingpen’s collection, he repeats 
the order, adding one other item, Rousseau’s “‘ Discours 
sur les Sciences et les Arts.”’ The original holograph 
letter is catalogued in the Bodleian, MS. Montagu 
d. 3, and appears on the first page of a sheet of large 
note-paper, folded once. The postscript was written 
at the top, the whole reading as follows : 

I wish added to the books below, Careys Dante, the 
Paradiso and the Purgatorio. I have the Inferno. 

Great Marlow 
Albion House—Dec. 23, 1817. 
Gentlemen 

Be so good as to let me have copies of Frankenstein 
as soon as they can be put in boards—I think I said, 
that in addition to the six stipulated for, I wished nine 
to be sent to make in all fifteen, & the extra copies 
to be placed to mine or the author’s account.—On what 
day do you propose to publish it ? 

Be so good as to send me, “ Discours sur les Sciences 
et les Arts par Rousseau, avec les Responses’ and the 
““ Dionysiaca* of Nonnus, a Greek Poem of the 5th Century, 
printed I think at Paris—I owe you 8s. I will send the 
——_——————_} when there is enough to make it worth 
while to write a check 

Your obedient Servant P. B. Shelley 


On turning to the fourth page of the MS., we note 
that it is addressed, not to Ollier, to whom the former 
order had gone, but to: 


Messrs. Lackington & Co. 
Finsbury Square 

engaged, while the Olliers were at work on “ Laon 
and Cythna,” in producing Mary’s greatest novel, 
“ Frankenstein.”” Perhaps Charles Ollier, who was 
at Marlow on the 15th for the purpose of securing 
alterations in Shelley’s poem, reported his inability 
to secure the wanted volumes of Dante and Nonnus. 
At any rate, the second letter did not go to Ollier. 

Retracing Shelley’s steps to a date seven years 
earlier, and at the very commencement of his literary 
career, it may be of interest to note the variants 
which the holograph letter of Shelley to Edward 
Graham, April 1, 1810, offers to Mr. Ingpen’s pub- 
lished form of thesame. The original is in the Bodleian, 
catalogued as MS. Montagu d. 18, and differs from 
the published text mainly in punctuation. This 
fact of course raises the issue of the extent to which 
an editor, without interfering with the meaning of 
a writer whose incompletely-punctuated or improperly- 
punctuated MSS. are before him, may alter, complete, 
or amend the original. In my opinion, Mr. Ingpen 
has in this particular case done full justice to Shelley’s 
meaning, if we except one error of a word. But 
the holograph letter is a fair testimony to the speed 
and character of Shelley’s informal letters at this 
period, and shows just about the amount of care 
bestowed by the youthful Shelley upon grammar 
and punctuation on the eve of his entrance to 
Oxford : 


* End quotation marks missing in MS. 


¢ Illegible word. Anequivalent word,such as ‘‘ balance,’’ would 
probably fill out Shelley’s meaning. 
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Eton Aprile r. 1870, 
My dear Graham— 

I will see you at Easter,—next Friday I shall be jn 
London, but for a very short time—unable to call on you 
till Passion weeke [sic]—Robinson will take no trouble 
about the reviewers, let every thing proper be done about 
the venal villains & I will settle with you when we meet 
at Easter,—We will all go in a posse to the booksellers 
in M' Groves barouche & four—shew them we are no 
grub street gazeteers [sic]—but why Harriet more than 
any one else—a faint essay, I see, in return for my enquiry 
for Caroline—We will not be cheated again let us come 
over Jock, for if he will not give me a devil of a price fo, 
my Poem, & at least 60f for my new Romance in three 
volumes the dog shall not have them pouch the reviewers 
tof will be sufficient I should suppose, & that I can with 
the greatest ease repay when we meet at Passion Week 

Send the reviews in which Zastrozzi is mentioned to 
Field Place, the British review is the hardest, let that 
be pouched well—My note of hand if fo: any larger sum 
is quite at your service, as it is of consequence in fiction 
to establish your name as high as you can in the literary 
lists— Adeu 

Yours most devotedly 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 





[Postscript outside :] 
Let me hear how you proceed in the business of 
Reviewing FSS 
[Addressed outside :1 
Edward Graham Esq': 
No 29 Vine Street, 
Piccadilly 

The story of William Godwin’s perennial indebted- 
ness, and his numerous calls for financial assistance 
upon Shelley, has been too often told to need retelling 
here. Suffice to say that Shelley’s endeavours to 
relieve him sometimes led the poet to the money- 
lenders in the hope that in exchange for his bond, 
2 post-obit, he might secure funds for the needy 
philosopher of Skinner Street. One of these money- 
lenders was William Bryant, a Sussex man, to whom 
from January to October, 1816, Shelley made numerous 
appeals. In one of the volumes (MS. Autogr. b. 4, 
S.C. 35574) of autograph letters collected by Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, deposited (1885) and _ presented 
(1912) to the Bodleian Library by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, is a note from Shelley to Bryant, in Shelley's 
hand, and reading: 

M Shelley presents his complts to Mt Bryant, & is 
exceedingly obliged to him for the loan of the MSS. which 
shall be taken care of & returned at an early opportunity. 

M S. would*, if possible, be at M* Bryants at 12 
oClock. He fears that an engagement will detain him 
beyond that hour. He hopes that it would equally 
suit D- Bethune to change the appointment to 2 o Clock, 
when Mr S. will not fail— 

2, Howard Street, Strand 
Monday, Ma. 18. 1816. 

The abbreviated date in the preceding must be of 
March ; for on the 21st of that month Shelley reports 
to Godwin that he has seen Bryant twice (since the 
16th, probably) ; and as for the Dr. Bethune referred 
to, he seems to have been a client of Bryant’s with 
money to loan on good security or to buy attractive 
real estate. He is mentioned in letters written by 
Shelley to Bryant on the 14th and 24th of April 
following. WALTER Epwin PECK. _ 





* yeovets written, and cancelled; wii/ written, and cancelled; 
and would written above two cancellations. 
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Poetry 


THE YOUNG NIGHT 


When flitter-mice with zigzag flight 
Specked the green sky at twilight dim ; 
When the wise bird from out the brim 
Of forest darkness to the light 

Floated and perched upon a height, 
With mellow voice to welcome night ; 


When day was stolen from the dale 

To leave, where little river goes, 

One farewell, dusky gleam of rose ; 

When down the purple of the vale 

A winged beetle boomed his tale 

And night-moth drank from night-flow’r pale , 


When grey churn-owl within a glade 
Purred through the gloaming, till the sky 
Throbbed with his goblin melody ; 

When, by her stone, the glow-worm played 
And with her emerald lamp betrayed 

The new-born dewdrops on the blade ; 


When young Night’s self in starry dress 
Came timid to her throne again— 
Sweet anodyne for dead day’s pain 
And fire and wound and fevered stress— 
With heart to soothe and will to bless, 
Then how I loved her loveliness ! 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE GREEN VILLAGE 


Here quietly each year the seasons grow 

From the first windflower to the last thin snow, 

And quietly all day the people pass, 

With silent feet, along the green short grass 

That stretches like a green road by each door, 

And gathers wind scents from the wind-wrapped moor. 

Young children take their first shy tumbling walk, 

And old men have their long accustomed talk 

On green ways bright with dew and yellow sun, 

Or red with clover when hay-time’s begun. 

On every side the green slopes travel high— 

Loud with loud winds and ceaseless lapwing cry ; 

The great hills hold the vale in their green arms, 

Secure from winds and wind-born night alarms. 

Here, waking, you can catch the waters’ song, 

So still are the green lands they tread among ; 

And you can hear, at sundown, when you pass, 

The white horse tearing up his evening grass. 
Dorotuy M, Roberts. 


TO & 1. 
Time was we listened for the blackcap’s note, 
Thrilled as the heron wheeled his halting way, 
Or came a sudden song from some rare throat 
As evening’s cloak enwrapped the dying day. 


Long summer days we dreamed by a quiet pool 

Where the slow-feeding tench and eel swam deep; 
And when at last the July night fell cool, 

The homeward miles were sweet as childhood’s sleep. 


Never again shall Welsh roads feel your tread, 
Or children hail you from that Hampshire hill. 
Your body lies at Agny, sightless, dead : 
Your sad-sweet English voice is singing still. 
JULIAN THOMAS. 
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REVIEWS 
A FORGOTTEN CRITIC 


DANIEL WEBB. Von Hans Hecht. (Hamburg, Henri Grand. 

4s. 3d. net.) 

‘Tt a German professor and a German publisher 
should resuscitate an English critic of the 18th 
century who was very well worth resuscitating 

is an act of generosity as well as scholarship, and we are 

grateful for it. Daniel Webb ought not to have been 
forgotten ; he has deserved an honourable place in the 
history of English criticism,and a place more honourable 
still in the history of our criticism of Shakespeare. The 
careful reprint of his ‘‘ Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry ”’ 

(1762), which forms the greater, and, to be frank, the more 

interesting part, of Professor Hecht’s little book, intro- 

duces us to a critic of an unexpected distinction. 

A belated attention has begun to be paid to the 
reawakening of criticism in the English Augustan age. 
Mr. Gosse has lately written sympathetically of the 
Wartons ; and Young’s treatise “‘On Original Composi- 
tion’’ is nowadays occasionally read. Daniel Webb 
is in any case a worthy member of the company of critical 
precursors of the English Romantics, and to our own 
sense he is more remarkable than either Young or the 
Wartons. For though he belongs to their circle by his 
general principles—in particular a reasoned preference of 
blank verse above the rhymed couplet, and a conviction 
that Shakespeare was a deliberate artist and not the mere 
“instrument of nature ’’ that Pope would have had him— 
he is distinguished from them by his readiness to argue by 
chapter and verse. Not only is his treatise surprisingly 
rich in quotations from Shakespeare, but his choice of 
passages is almost unerring. There is, on the whole, no 
safer test of a critic than his quotations; by this test 
Webb triumphs, while by other tests he makes a very good 
showing indeed. 

The first of the two dialogues of which the “‘ Remarks ’ 
are composed immediately grips a modern attention by 
the clear enunciation of a valuable and, in Webb’s day, 
novel distinction. ‘‘ The sole aim of versification,”’ he 
says, “is harmony.” 

To understand this properly, we must divide it into two kinds. 
The first consists in a general flow of verse, most pleasing to the ear 
but independent on the sense: the second, in bringing the sound 
or measure of the verse to correspond with and accompany the idea. 
The former may be called a verbal harmony : the latter a sentimental. 
He argues that the heroic couplet is inevitably deficient 
in both these harmonies, and proves his first point by 
some admirably chosen passages from Milton. But 
Shakespeare is the real business in hand. When it comes 
to the exposition of the sentimental harmony, 

Iam tempted [says Webb] to change my author; principally as 
it gives me an opportunity of doing justice in this particular, to the 
most extraordinary genius, that our country, or, perhaps, any other 
has produced. It seems then to me, that, Shakespear, when he 
attends to it, is not only excellent in the mechanism of his verse, 
but, in the sentimental harmony, equal if not superior to any of our 
English poets. 

He will have none of the theory of the savage with flashes 

of insight. After the reading of the last of a series of 

illuminating quotations, from “‘ King John,” “ Henry IV.,”’ 

“The Tempest ” and “‘ Othello ”’ (“ Othello’s occupation’s 

gone ’’), Eugenio’s interlocutor asks whether the change 

in his voice was not responsible for the effect ; he replies : 

*‘ The voice of a Garrick cannot lend beauties to Shakespear ; 

it is no small praise that he can do him justice.’”’ Webb’s 

comment is, moreover, as much to the point as his 
quotations : 


«If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain.” 
The breast actually labours to get through this last iine. 








Webb’s more complicated instances are more striking, 
though there is no room to reproduce them here. As he 
truly says, ‘‘ it requires some degree of temper to trace the 
minute and auxiliary beauties of poetic harmony through 
such a passage as this”’ (‘‘ Othello,” V. 2. 269-280, “‘ Do 
you go back dismay’d? . . .”) 


Webb had, indeed, an unusual “degree of temper.” 
It is manifest in the curious felicity by which his critical 
language is often animated. When he speaks, for instance, 
of “those fine gradations in poetic harmony which give 
a kind of growing energy to a thought and form a principal 
beauty of the versification of Shakespear,” he is in tune 
with Coleridge’s criticism at its finest; and, again, he 
can be wittily incisive, as when, arguing that the movement 
of verse, if it cannot be made to correspond with the sense, 
must never be suffered to run counter to it, he quotes 
(the italics are his own), 

Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky . . . 

I have not met with any lines more at variance with their subject 
than these: instead of running lightly off, they do cleave to the 
tongue. 

Even on the common themes of critical discussion in 
his day, Good Taste and Genius, Webb’s words bear the 
mark of a mind which had learned to think for itself in 
close familiarity with the object: “‘ Genius is... to 
discover a just and beautiful relation between two ideas. 
Aspasia [a lady in the dialogue] feels in its whole force the 
merit of that invention: this is Taste . . . The distinctive 
property of Genius is to surprise, either by original Beauty, 
or Greatness in the idea.” Hortensio asks whether 
surprise is not rather the effect of Wit. Eugenio’s reply 
remarkably anticipates one of the best-known sayings of 
Keats: 

To determine this, we must state the difference between them. 
This seems to me to depend on the degrees of our penetration, and 
the nature of our feelings. The man of wit has a limited view into 
the relations of ideas ; and from those which he does see his feelings 
direct him to choose the most singular, not the most beautiful. 
He works upon us by surprise merely; but the man of genius 
surprises by an excess of beauty. 

Webb, however, defined his thesis more exactly than 
Keats. The fine excess of the specifically poetic genius, 
he goes on, lies chiefly in direct or implied comparison 
(i.e., simile or metaphor). ‘‘ We may judge of the merit 
of a comparison, by the degree of our surprise, which arises 
from a combined admiration of its justness, its novelty 
and beauty.” He quotes as a simile of genius ‘‘ A mole 
cinque-spotted like the crimsondrops . . .”’ He getsa fine 
pure metaphor from “‘ Measure for Measure,” II. 2. 168-172. 
But his greatest admiration is given to Shakespeare’s gift 
for passing from simile to metaphor. Here his quotations 
are masterly: ‘‘ Cymbeline,” III. 2. 58-64; ‘‘ She never 
told her love, But let concealment”... (‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” II. 4. 113) ; and, most striking of all, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
V. I. 307-11: 

This is mere madness ; 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him ; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

Ere that her golden couplets are disclosed, 

His silence will sit drooping. 
It needed no common “ degree of temper” to pitch upon 
that perfect metaphor ; and the choice gives us the best 
reason for believing that Webb was no mere victim of 
critical misanthropy when he despaired of the poetry of 
his day : 

How miserably naked of all these beauties are the works of our 
ordinary songsters. Their metaphors are like the scattered trees 


in a desert, starved and solitary : in Shakespear they are vigorous, 
Juxuriant, thickly spread over every part of his poetry. 


Webb's analysis of the dramatic power of Shakespeare 
(which he calls the Pathetic, after Aristotle : he is admirably 
familiar with the “‘ Poetics’”’) is less exhaustive, though 
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here too he is singularly acute and his quotations no less 
felicitous. But by this time he had become involved jn 
the demolition of the Horatian thesis, in his day as familiar 
as popular, Ut pictura poesis. He accomplishes his task 
with an unusual dispatch, and again begins to anticipate 
Coleridge by contending that ‘‘the singular energy and 
beauty of Shakespear’s sentiments’”’ is largely due to 
his neglect of the unities. His argument is really cogent: 
where the unities are observed “ narration is substituted 
in the place of the action; the weakness in the manners 
supplied by elaborate descriptions; and the quick and 
lively turns of passion are lost in the detail and pomp of 
declamation.’’ From this he goes on to inquire how far 
“Imagery may take place in the Pathetic”’ (i.e., the 
Dramatic). Psychological truth must predominate ; there- 
fore metaphor can only be sparingly admitted. Juliet’s 
Sweet, good night ; 
This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet, 
is not the true language of passion ; but this may be found 
in Miranda’s reply to Ferdinand’s “‘ Here’s my hand,” 
And mine, with my heart in it. 
Perhaps it is in this section of his ‘“‘ Remarks’ that Webb 
gives the clearest idea of his quality. The question what 
kind of poetry is necessary in the peculiarly dramatic 
portions of a play is one which requires an unusual 
critical subtlety to answer ; in even formulating it, Webb 
was glancing beyond Coleridge. We do not compare the 
men, though Webb is continually reminding us that he 
possessed no small share of Coleridge’s exquisiteness of 
perception. For instance, Webb’s choice, as an example 
of the “‘ dramatic poetry ”’ he was trying to isolate, of these 
words of Ophelia is astonishingly apt : 

Hamlet: No, I never gave you aught. 

Oph : O my good Lord, you know right well you did, 

And with them, words of so sweet breath composed 

As made the things more rich ; that perfume lost, 

Take these again. 
Webb does not manage to define the peculiar poetic 
excellence he is groping for — after all, nobody has 
defined, and few have even been critically aware of it— 
but he at least gives a handful of quotations in which 
it is displayed ; if he is at last forced to take refuge in the 
rather vague phrase that “‘ the energy with which the idea 
is conveyed is equivalent to a novelty in the idea itself,” 
we can think no worse of him for that. And the passage 
with which he closes his “‘ Remarks’’ after the final, 
triumphant quotation of ‘‘O Proserpina, for the flowers 
now that frighted thou let’st fall . ..’’ deserves to be 
copied in full, to show among other things that Webb was 
no reactionary : 

A fine imagination, like the presence of Eve, gives a second 
vegetation to the beauties of nature. In these principles, and in 
the examples with which they have been supported, we see clearly 
the reason, why every enlightened age has had, and must continue 
to have, its original Writers. We have no right, therefore, to 
complain, that Nature is always the same ; or that the sources of 
Novelty have been exhausted. It is in Poetry, as in Philosophy, 
new relations are struck out, new influences discovered, and every 
superior genius moves in a world of his own. 

When we consider how high is the level upon which 
Webb maintains himself as a critic—there is not a pagé 
of his treatise which does not display some felicity of 
thought or discrimination—how obvious and unmistakable 
is the quality of mind which he reveals in his chosen 
quotations—very few critics to-day could put together 
such an anthology of the rarer excellences of Shakespeare— 
we feel no small shame that it should have been left to 
a German Professor to reprint these two dialogues. The 
greater, therefore, is our gratitude to Professor Hecht. 
Having expressed it, we hasten to recommend Webb's 
little book to the Oxford University Press. A convenient 
reprint would be of very great value to English readers at 
the present time. J. M. M. 
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THE COLOUR BAR 


DARKWATER: VOICES FROM WITHIN THE VEIL. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
E must admit the fact, on which Dr. Du Bois bases 
W his indictment, that there is an illogical antipathy 
of the white man for the black man. Even if 
all the white charges are true, even if the black man is the 
intellectual and moral inferior of the white man, that does 
not explain the antipathy which exists in, for instance, 
the United States of America. When we are dealing, as 
we are here, with an emotion whose violence seems quite 
incommensurate with its rationalized justifications, the 
safest plan is to neglect the justifications altogether, and 
refer the emotion directly to instinct. We may say, 
provisionally at any rate, that independently of any moral 
or intellectual attributes, the white man has an instinctive 
antipathy to the black man. If this be true it provides 
at once the pathos and the hopelessness of Dr. Du Bois’ 
case. 

For his case, presented with what we can only describe 
as tropical vigour, is that the black population of the globe 
has contributed as much to the advancement of mankind 
as have the white races. He cites names, and amongst 
them we find Mohammed and Jesus Christ. We also find 
Buddha. As we read on we begin to see Dr. Du Bois’ 
argument differently. We find that Negroes, Chinese, 
Arabs, Hindus are lumped together as the “coloured ”’ 
peoples, and these different races are put over against 
Europeans. If we accept this classification we may grant 
the value to mankind of the coloured races, bui at the same 
time Dr. Du Bois’ passionate protest against white be- 
haviour loses some of its point. We cannot admit that 
Europeans despise and systematically maltreat Chinese, 
Arabs and Hindus in the way that the white population 
of the United States and the Europeans on the Belgian 
Congo despised and systematically maltreated Negroes. 
And, with all respect to Dr. Du Bois, we do not think it is 
yet proved that Negroes may be usefully ranked with 
Chinese, Arabs and Hindus. This is no justification, we 
hasten to agree, for the loathsome ill-treatment of the 
negro which disfigures the history of, more particularly, 
America and Belgium. Nothing whatever can justify 
such cruelties ; one could not, without hopeless degrada- 
tion, inflict them even on the vile wretches who practised 
them. We can admit the whole of Dr. Du Bois’ plea for 
the negro, although we cannot admit his argument, and 
we can do so because his argument is irrelevant. * For what 
would he gain by proving that the negro is the intellectual 
and moral equal of the white man? Do we need that 
to show that the white man should not burn negroes 
alive ? 

His picture of the majority of mankind, the “ coloured ”’ 
races, being kept in subjugation by the, on the whole, 
inferior white races is, we feel, rather more poetic than 
scientific. It is doubtless true that the white peoples are 
more arrogant than their achievements warrant ; it may 
be true, also, that the future of the world rests with the 
coloured races; but Dr. Du Bois’ vision of two-thirds of 
the world groaning under the oppression of the rest, and 
waiting for the day when, irresistible in numbers, they can 
fall on and overwhelm their oppressors, is, we hope, as 
baseless as most nightmares. But we think his other 
picture, of the gradual development of the sense of fair 
dealing, is more likely. His suggestion that two or more 
negro States be built up in Africa, under the care of the 
white peoples and the tutelage of educated negroes, sounds 
attractive. Anyone who is familiar, not only wish the 
past, but even with the present treatment of the negro in 
the United States, would welcome a kind of negro Zionism 
as a solution of a state of affairs which degrades the white 
race as much as it injures the black. 
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THE IMPROPER STUDY 


Tue SHors oF Happiness. By Edwin Markham, (De La More 
Press. 7s. net.) 

Divorce. By Charles Williams. (Milford. 4s. net.) 

EpEN-GATE, By Francis Thwaite. (St. Catherine Press. 2s. 6d. 


net.) 
Tue KaLetposcope. By Sherard Vines. (Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 
AT THE FEET OFS, Joun. By W.E. Lutyens. (S.P.C.K. 1s. net.) 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF A THOUSAND YEARS. By O. F. Grazebrook. 
(Birmingham, Cornish. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Ts volumes named are the only ones, among three 
times their number of recent books of verse, which 
‘‘may barely pass, as not bad.”” Even these are 

for the most part dull, insincere, almost without promise. 

The average reader, a man who has read the Golden 

Treasury with pleasure, even though his ordinary literature 

be steady-going prose, would, with very little qualification, 

call them unreadable. 

Mr. Markham is an American, and, according to the late 
Mrs. Wilcox, ‘‘the greatest poet of the century.” He 
favours the magic-carpet style of verse : now we are in 
the land of the bulbul, the muezzin and the swift-springing 
camel; turn the page, and where are we? With punchi- 
nello in Touraine; O the old familiar faces! Gaston,. 
Bonaccord, Théophile, “‘ unfrocked abbésand tipsy churls” : 
once more the curtain rises, ho, the king feasteth, varlets 
are bringing the smoking boar, the cask of mead is on the: 
table ; the illusion is perfect. But what is this verse ? 

One after one the stars were slipping 
Pearl after pearl to the bow! of night ; 

And down the west three moons were dipping 
Into the waves, all white. 

We had our doubts about that cask of mead. 

Mr. Williams is a follower of Dr. Bridges; as he has 
nothing new to say he does well to choose his form with 
some degree of nicety, but he is the thinnest simulacrum 
of the Laureate. Inthe same manner Mr. Thwaite copies 
the stanza and philosophic attitude of “‘In Memoriam,” 
and at any rate manages to look respectable. Mr. Vines 
designates his volume ‘‘ Poems for the People,” but they 
are (we take it) for the right people. He aims at playing 
the dagger-drawn democrat, but the dagger has a futuristic 
warp in the midst. He is, nevertheless, the best of these 
six poets; the pinchbeck imagery removed (“‘ capriped,”’ 
““hippogriff,” “‘ auscultate,”’ “‘ onyx eyes,” “‘ schist,” and 
so on), there is revealed a passion and a force of mind 
which may presently produce the real poetry of communism. 
Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Grazebrook may be considered 
together as sustained sensible writers treating religious 
thought in unostentatious fashion. 

So much for these: our attention turns to modern 
minor poets in general. Will nothing check their ebul- 
lience ? Many of the books which we pass over in silence 
are beautifully produced, none of them can affect two 
dozen people, including the reviewers. What, meanwhile, 
is being done for the accepted and acceptable poets of 
past generations ? Men like Allan Cunningham and Barry 
Cornwall; like Christopher Smart and Matthew Green ; 
like Bramston the satirist in Dodsley, and Tom d’Urfey 
‘“‘of the cheerful heart and the great thirst ’’—these all 
cry for a new introduction to the public. It is, then, a 
matter for the conscience of the poetical tiro; let him ask 
himself: ‘“‘Is it my \uty to spend my valuable energy, 
my printer’s valuable energy and my bank balance on 
the production of my innocent pulings? Is it not rather 
honourable in me to rescue from unmerited oblivion some 
poet in the past who made a real impression on his con- 
temporaries?’’ It is pleasant, at any rate, to notice that 
the pathetic, intensely-conceived sonnets of David Gray 
(‘‘In the Shadows,” Melrose, 1s. net) have been reprinted 
ina popular form. If only the hopeful bards who multiply 
so would follow this lead ! 
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TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Tue TEACHING oF History. By E. L. Hasluck. ‘Cam ridge 
Handbooks for Teachers.” (Cambridge, University Press. 
8s. net.) 


STUDIOUS, but not particularly brilliant, under- 
A graduate once astonished his Oxford friends and 
himself by getting a first class in Greats. He 
had, it appeared, acquitted himself with particular dis- 
tinction in philosophy. On being questioned, he modestly 
admitted that the success was due less to himself than to 
his coach. He had used the coach’s tips, and they had 
“come off”; he had hoped that they would come off, 
because the coach had been coached by one of the exam- 
iners, so that they were really the examiner’s tips. Thus 
carried on, knowledge becomes a very narrow way indeed, 
and as waste rather than accumulation is likely to occur 
in its progress, the last of the travelling line will finish in 
a state of mental exhaustion. There is some danger that 
the ‘‘ Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers ’”’ may encourage 
a condition of learning constructed to pattern, though it 
is the very thing that they set out to avoid. They have 
to obey that dread institution the syllabus, and the 
syllabus is the enemy of humane letters. There must be 
no loitering by the way, but the first lap over, the second 
must be instantly attacked. The system is calculated to 
produce a Cornewall Lewis, but not an Erasmus. 

The world, however, is made for Cornewall Lewises, 
while Erasmus was never quite at home in his own age, 
and in the present would be a lonely swallow on some 
remote housetop, twittering forlornly without a Colet 
to twitter to. Let us be honest; let us try to bring up 
Cornewall Lewises and Harriet Martineaus, and good ones. 
There is at least this consolation, that the old fact-and- 
date-grinding method, quite as futile as gerund-grinding, 
will, if Mr. Hasluck’s sensible little book wins its way, 
vanish from the educational earth. It really does not 
matter whether William the Conqueror died in 1087 or 
a year or two afterwards, or whether there were one or two 
French princes between Louis XIV. and Louis XV. The 
teaching of history is ceasing to be a training analogous 
to algebra, and becoming a source of intellectual ripening. 
The syllabus has, of course, to be considered, and therefore 
the syllabus has to be “‘ graded,” as we call it. But the 
word is not really so obnoxious as it looks; all that it 
really means is that children up to eleven or twelve should 
not be worried by the Constitutions of Clarendon, but 
should be led to take interest in Alfred the Great and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and that those of twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen had better concentrate on some stirring period 
like the Great Rebellion or the French Revolution rather 
than study the development of the State from the Witan 
to the Veto Act. Here is progress indeed, with the caution 
that Fair Rosamond and Amy Robsart will have to be 
suppressed, and that the son of St. Louis will no longer 
ascend to heaven. Legends will not do nowadays, even 
when imparted as legends. 

The syllabus begins to exercise its full authority with 
the three or four years’ course, or, as we prefer to term it, 
“curriculum,” in the higher forms of secondary schools. 
It is at that point that the splitting up into periods, and 
the consideration of the continuous as opposed to the 
concentric method, becomes of moment. Mr. Hasluck is 
to be congratulated on a brave sentence which will not, 
it is to be hoped, bring upon him a visit from the angry 
ghost of Edward Augustus Freeman. ‘‘ Asa matter of 
fact,” he writes, “‘it is really more important that a pupil 
should master some knowledge about the last century 
than that he should know about the earlier ages.”” There 


are those, indeed, who advocate in this matter a putting 
of the cart before the horse ; that the teacher should begin 
with a survey of the period from 1815 or the Reform Act 
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down to the present day, and then hark back to the 
beginning of things, showing how modern conditions came 
about. The taught under that plan would certainly get 
at a highly impressionable age, correcter ideas of curren} 
government and foreign politics, while contrast might adq 
zest to their acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxons. Byt 
even if this departure from the continuous method be set 
aside as a heresy, there can be no doubt that a groupin 
of subjects is much to be preferred to the old jog-trot from 
reign to reign. Thereby alone can the doctrine of develo 
ment be inculcated, as J. R. Green was one of the first 
to perceive. ‘‘Source-study,” however, except in the 
smallest of doses, is not for Mr. Hasluck’s boys and girls 
who do not deserve to be made premature Dry-as-dusts 
or even Stubbses. 

For boys and girls the inward digestion of sound text. 
books—and such exist nowadays—must always be counted 
as the mainstay of their historical knowledge rather than 
the form-room lecture. Even if notes are assiduously 
taken, impressions become blurred after a week or 50, 
unless there is the printed word to fall back upon. But, 
as the exponents of ‘‘ prep,” teachers of either sex have an 
invaluable part to play, more especially if they can, in Dr, 
Johnson’s phrase, fairly bring their minds to their pupils’ 
They do not lay foundations, but they give the fabric 
symmetry and stability. They alone can supply the real 
bearing of mapwork upon the progress of events; it is 
for them to introduce some illuminating passage like 
Cowper’s eulogy of Chatham or Disraeli’s attack on Lord 
Liverpool. In the same way visits to local museums are 
good ; so are reproductions of coins and portraits. A boy 
is the wiser for having seen Hogarth’s caricature of John 
Wilkes. The main point is to bring history into close 
touch with life and civic duty, and, if Mr. Hasluck can 
only find them, by all means let pupils attend the “ good 
historical plays going the round of British theatres.” 
But which be they ? Lz. 3, 


A MODERN GREEK POET 


LiFe IMMOvABLE- First Part. By Kostes Patamas: Translated 
by Aristides E .Phoutrides. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Translator. (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press. $2 net.) 

RT attains its rather mysterious ends chiefly, perhaps, 

A by tilting the balance of attention towards the 

subconscious. We may tentatively define the 

difference between normal consciousness and the sub- 
conscious as the preponderance respectively of a logical or 
emotional treatment of the material presented to them. 
In lyrical poetry the road to the subconscious lies 
necessarily through the logical faculty, since its form is 
connected speech ; but having roused the gaoler at the 
gate, it proceeds, once the gate is open, to circumvent his 
watchfulness by every possible device ; for its business 
is to communicate directly with the prisoner. 

The logical process in poetry is then no more than a 
means to an end, and the next step to the end is to replace 
the logical by the emotional process. The methods of 
substitution may be roughly divided into two groups; 
in the first group are those which convey an emotional 
content by an unexpected clash of elements separately 
present in our consciousness, now suddenly flung together 
by the poet ; in this category we may place comparison, 
antithesis, allegory, metaphor ; the other group of methods 
relies on the relation existing between elements present in 
the consciousness and the subconscious matrix from which 
they spring, and works mainly through sound and sense 
associations. As a condition of the effective operation of 
either group, and combining with all the elements of 
the complete process in manifold complexity, we have 
rhythm. 
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Probably every notable lyric will be found to use methods 
fom both groups ; but poets might be classified according 
to the preference they manifest for the first or the second 

oup. Browning, for instance, produces stupendous 
emotional effects through a conflict @ outrance of logical 
dements; Verlaine, at the opposite extreme, writes the 
«Romances sans Paroles.’’ The symbolist poets tend to the 
exclusive use of the second group of methods, that is, 
to reduce contact with the logical to a minimum. 

It is evident that the factors whose sum produces the 
total impression of a poem will be variously affected by 
translation. It is, to say the least, highly improbable 
that the exact relation of the rhythm to the emotional 
sequence will be retained. Looking past this initial obstacle 
to adequate translation, we easily discover that the first 
group of methods, applying as they do universal logical 
processes, may be transferred without loss from one 
language to another, in so far as they are really used 
independently of the second group (we cannot discuss 
here the interaction of the two groups, but we would 
admit at once that the first may be used in some degree 
independently of the second). The second group, on the 
contrary, being based on association, is only susceptible of 
translation in so far as the associations are common to 
both languages, and to the races which respectively use 
them—that is to say, not at all in the case of sound- 
association, and imperfectly in that of sense-association, 

If the above analysis be correct, it follows that poetry of 
the symbolist type must lose much of its significance in 
translation. And it is reasonable to suppose that the un- 
satisfactory effect of the book before us cannot been tirely 
attributed to the defects either of the poet or the translator. 
It is tiresome to read these poems, where images rise and 
clash and fade in confusion, and to feel that in the original 
there may have existed harmony and emotional coherence 
where we are now oppressed by meaningless glitter and 
noise. Our annoyance is accentuated by the translator’s 
harsh and clumsy rhythms, and by an insensitiveness to 
word-values in the language into which he is translating, 
exemplified by the title ‘ Life Immovable” ; it cannot be 
believed that the original title conveys so devastating a 
contradiction as these two words press on our minds. 

The Introduction announces Kostes Palamas as a 

new world-poet ; but while admitting that the translation 
gives us, for the reasons mentioned above, little oppor- 
tunity of estimating the value of the original, we may 
strongly suspect on general grounds that the expression 
is ill-chosen, if we understand rightly the meaning 
attached to it by the translator, and consider it to 
be illustrated by the opinion of a French critic, M. 
Eugéne Clement, which is quoted immediately after it. 
M. Clement regards M. Kostes Palamas as “ incontestably 
the greatest’ of “‘all poets of contemporary Europe,” 
and praises ‘“‘ the breadth of his views on the world and 
on humanity, on the history and soul of his race, in short, 
on all problems that agitate modern thought. . .”” There 
seems some confusion here ; “in short ’’ usually precedes 
a generalization, of which the items of a previous enumera- 
tion are typical instances. But if we follow the drift 
of M. Clement’s encomium, we must disagree with 
it on the evidence which is now before us. That M. 
Palamas has broad views, on the history and soul of 
his race, we can neither affirm nor deny; but with 
regard to the rest of humanity, and to most other subjects, 
we would suggest that he has reactions rather than views. 
A noticeable feature of his poetry is the reference of all 
phenomena to the poet’s personality—he does not gaze 
at the brook so much for the sake of the pebbles of its bed 
as for the reflected image of the gazer ; it is there that he 
would surprise the secret of the universe. Whether he has 
done so must be decided by competent judges of the original 
poems. F. W. S. 
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CAIRO FOR BEGINNERS 


RAMBLES IN CatiRO. By Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. (Constable. 


6s.) 
N brutal contrast with the reams of sentimental rubbish 
| that stay-at-home journalists produced, about the 
Holy Landand the “‘ New Crusaders,” during the recent 
campaign of the E.E.F., is the famous story of that truthful 
soldier who wrote from Bethlehem on Christmas Day that 
he wished he were at home in Wigan. Whether during the 
weary trudge across Sinai in the winter of 1916-17, or in 
the baking trenches outside Gaza the following summer, 
or among the desolate mountains of Judea all through 
1918, the Army had little to say in favour of the country 
that moved its maiden aunts to such maudlin enthusiasm. 


But if Tommy Atkins found Palestine a trifle overdone 
at times, what did he make of Cairo, the wonderful Oriental 
city where he usually spent the few days of his scanty leave, 
and where were most of the hospitals for those fortunate 
enough to be sent so far back from the front? Did he 
appreciate its colour and charm? For the majority of 
us the war is over, and now perhaps we may break the seal 
set on the lips of every officer who censored letters. There 
were occasional soldiers who found some charm in Cairo, 
far more who very naturally revelled in its civilization and 
creature comforts after months of the stern desert cam- 
paign, but a few certainly who found it dirty compared 
with Oldham, or expressed a preference for Briggate, 
Leeds, on a Saturday night. 

The first of these groups may have owed something to 
Mrs. Devonshire, one of the Cairo ladies who realized their 
responsibility and opportunity during the years of war, 
and who enabled many convalescent soldiers to see some- 
thing of this most fascinating of cities. It was a frequent 
ground of complaint that the English colony in Cairo did so 
little for the soldiers who were doing so much for them 
some hundreds of miles “‘ up the line.’’ Be this as it may, 
the criticism does not apply to Mrs. Devonshire, who made 
the most of her considerable knowledge of the medieval 
history and architecture of the city. For this purpose she 
wrote the series of articles on ‘‘ Rambles in Cairo ”’ in the 
Sphinx, an English weekly published locally. They 
subsequently appeared in book-form in Egypt, and have 
now been reprinted in England. They are assumed to be 
letters written home by a convalescent soldier, after he had 
been conducted round Cairo by an omniscient but attrac- 
tive lady named ‘‘H.”’ Sometimes this unusual form of 
narrative becomes a little wearisome, and the book would 
have gained by a more direct method. But the author’s 
selection of material is judicious and her manner of using 
it is interesting. The accounts of the mosques of El- 
Azhar and Edh-Dhaher are particularly good. 

On the whole she has taken her audience to the most 
noteworthy mosques of the city, though perhaps that of 
Abu-Bekr (omitted because of its alleged inaccessibility) 
and the smaller Fatimid mosques (Es-Saleh, El-Guyuchy, 
and El-Akmar) might have been included. On p. 82 she 
points out that three sides of a carved wood sarcophagus 
are in the Arab Museum at Cairo, the fourth at South 
Kensington, and suggests an exchange. She reveals the 
strength of her reserves in the valuable chronological 
appendix. A discriminating bibliography is included, 
also an excellent plan made by the Survey of Egypt. 
There are a few misprints. Of the numerous illustrations 
one can only say that though they are well chosen, the 
skill of the Cairo blockmakers is unequal to reproducing 
the beautiful photographs from which they were made, 

Professor Lane-Poole’s delightful ‘‘ Story of Cairo” is 
the only book hitherto that covers the same ground, but 
it is possible that Mrs. Devonshire’s much slighter work 
may have been better suited to the particular readers for 
whom it was written. 
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COLLECTED PoEMs. By Alfred Noyes. Vol. III. (Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

THE ELFIN ARTIST, AND OTHER PoEMS. By Alfred Noyes. (Black- 
wood. 7s. 6d. net.) 

«“ 


N essentially sane outlook,” “‘a book that will 
live’ :—the reviewers might say, and indeed 
most probably have often said, about Mr. Noyes 

all that they said about that lady novelist of whose 
indestructible volume Mr. Max Beerbohm wrote so 
delightfully in THE ATHEN2UM of a week or two ago. 
It is summer now, or at least it is supposed to be, and there 
are no fires in the grates, so that we have been unable 
to subject the “inexhaustible vitality’ of these latest 
volumes of Mr. Noyes’s works to the last, all-convincing 
ordeal. Still, we are confident they would stand the test. 

Mr. Noyes’s “essential sanity”’ is attested in such 
utterances as these : 
But Satan had a vision five-and-thirty years ago, 
When England lost the great faith and said she didn’t know, 
He whistled up his wicked dwarfs from all the nooks of night 
And set ’em to the new trick of proving black is white, 

Crying, 

* Come, my ‘intellectuals.’ Trample on the dead, 
Trample truth into the dust and throne yourselves instead . . .” 


And some would take to poetry, and roll each other’s logs ; 


But —_ their throats were crooked, they could only croak like 
| a 


And others painted pictures like the stern of a baboon, 

While their fiddlers, by the tavern, fiddled songs without a tune. 
{t appears again, mixed up with his “‘ boundless vitality,” 
in many a chant of spiing-time, snowy hawthorn, Sussex 
cottages with russet roofs, chants of Old English merriment, 
of morrice dancers and crowders and innocent boozing 
in taverns, many chants, too, of patriotic fervour, loud 
with the reverberation of great names. 

It makes a great display, this essential sanity, in the 
section of the third volume of Mr. Noyes’s works headed 
“Tales from the Mermaid Tavern.’’ At the Mermaid 
we are in good company. 

There, on that night, 

I saw the singer of the ‘‘ Faerie Queen” 

Quietly spreading out his latest cantos 

For Shakespeare’s eye, like white sheets in the sun. 
Brought to the Elizabethan touchstone, how deplorable 
a thing is Mr. Noyes’s sanity! No Elizabethan could 
conceivably have written one of his poems. The conscious 
romanticism, the sentimentality, the imperialism expressed 
with a catch in the voice, the blurred, soft, unprecise 
language, the barrel-organ tunefulness—all these things, 
so characteristic of Mr. Noyes, would have been impossible 
to an Elizabethan. Shakespeare and Drayton no doubt 
believed as little in fairies as does Mr. Noyes or any other 
man; but they could write of them sharply, precisely, 
as though they were definite natural phenomena. When 
Mr. Noyes speaks of them it is with a certain sickly tender- 
ness, as of things quaint, childlike and remote. The love 
of quaintness, that besetting esthetic vice of the modern 
English mind, is visible m all that Mr. Noyes writes, 
outside the purely patriotic and idealistic. Compare 
Mr. Noyes’s poetry to the work of those singers of the 
Mermaid Tavern whom he celebrates. Theirs is like a 
bright frosty day of snow, his is a day of thaw; theirs 
is clear, hard, definite and bright, his soft and slushy ; 
the one exhilarates, the other relaxes. ‘‘Come, my 
‘intellectuals.’ Trample on the dead.” Mr. Noyes would 
be insulted if you called him an “intellectual”; but it is 
he and his peers who trample on the great dead, it is he 
who rejects the artistic lesson that they taught, it is he 
who repudiates the great men’s restraint and clear, 
unblurred, inquiring intelligence. It is the intellectuals— 
the real ones, riot the mere clowns of paradox—who 
work in the true tradition of the dead. 
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STURDY VETERANS 


A ConTRIBUTION TO AN Essex Diacect DicTIONARY. By Edward 

Gepp, M.A. (Routledge. 5s. net.) 
THE vocabulary of the villager is small but select, even as 
his supply of humorous tales and his circle of acquaintances, 
He hates any affectation: in fact, he would hate that 
word ; and even when he uses certain dialect words, he 
covers himself with his ‘“‘ what old Snapperwhip Walker 
used to call’’ or his ‘‘ a real old-fashioned word, that is— 
barley-arvel.” With the incubus of education upon him, 
he is in a sort of Janus stage: he feels certain words to 
be outlandish and ridiculous, yet he is determined not to 
give way to pedantry. Doubtless as he grows into grey 
seniority he feels himself master of the situation, and often 
without any qualification chooses old names and forms 
which his young disciples are to hoard up and use some 
day when they are as old as he is. It is easy, therefore, 
to make too much ado over the decline of dialect: the 
temperament of country people is such that in the course 
of a day, a week, or a year a certain word may not be 
used, but to suppose it therefore dead is to reckon without 
the natural pride and self-knowledge of the countryman, 
Mr. Gepp’s notable collection provides many instances of 
words, not necessarily in every-day use, which were 
occasionally met with in East Anglia a hundred years 
ago. There is, for instance, the Carrollian phrase “‘ to put 
the miller’s eye out,”’ which seems to mean “‘ to overdo 
the water in a mixture’: this occurs once in a Northamp- 
tonshire manuscript of 1835. ‘‘ To bever”’ again (sup- 
planted by “‘ elevenses”’ in the ordinary way) is found in 
the same authority ; ‘‘ to crake”’ (or boast), ‘‘ to poach” 
(or trample into mud), “‘ in a dishabille,’’ ‘‘ Noah’s Ark” 
of cloud shapes, and ‘‘ swindgel,”’ part of the “frail” or 
flail, are similar survivors. It is curious how many of the 
words which Mr. Gepp has heard in his Essex parish are 
met with in Cambridge and Suffolk, occasionally in Kent. 
Indeed, who shall know what is dialect and what King’s 
English ? 


Byways IN BERKSHIRE AND THE COTSWOLDS. By P. H, 
Ditchfield. (Scott. 8s. 6d. net.)—When will publishers lear 
that a good map is indispensable in a guide-book ? Yet the 
three sketch-maps in this book are perfunctory things, and 
require a lens to make the few details they show intelligible, 
The Rector of Barkham has for thirty years been Hon, 
Secretary of the Berks Archeological Society, and no one is 
better acquainted with that county and its fringes. In the 
Cotswold country his learning is less apparent; but he is 
well able to act the cicerone on a rapid trip through Fairford, 
Cirencester, Burford, and on to Cheltenham. Somehow, he 
seems sadly lacking in enthusiasm about the Fairford windows ; 
but perhaps enough has been written about these by other 
pens. Mr. Ditchfield’s pen is hardly a light one, and it would 
perhaps have been better had he kept clear of the language 
of the picturesque and the frivolous vivacity of the popular 
topographer. His own accomplishments are too respectable. 
It is rather too ponderous to observe, about a brass commem- 
orating the parent of eleven daughters and six sons, ‘‘ People 
had evidently large families in those days.’’ And in spite of 
the description of picturesque weirs, on the same page, 
‘“‘ overgrown with furzy vegetation and every English flower 
that blows,”’ we decline to believe that furze grows on a weit. 
Very trite, too, are the stories put in to relieve the anti- 
quarian disquisitions, such as the tale of the Iron Duke's 
breeches, which Mr. Ditchfield fondly imagines “ has never 
been recorded in print” till to-day. We have never heard 
his story of the Vicar of Bray and James I., at least im 
connection with that monarch; but it is only a variant of a 
medizval or older legend that has been associated with more 
than one king of England—or of Thule. The old Fishgate 
of Bray is not unique; its special interest is that it contains 
an ancient chapel. The merits of the book as a travelling 
companion on the routes chosen by the author are, howeve!, 
real and substantial; and if it tempts readers to wander off 
the track, well, they will not be losers. 
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THE REASONABLE LIFE 


LITTLE ESSAYS DRAWN FROM THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
By Logan Pearsall Smith. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 


R. PEARSALL SMITH explains in his preface 
M that this book owes its genesis to his habit of 
copying out such passages as particularly interested 
him in the writings of Santayana. He came to see, 
however, that these extracts ‘“‘ were bound up with, and 
dependent upon, a definite philosophy, a rational con- 
ception of the world and man’s allotted place init, which 
gave them a unity of interest and an importance far beyond 
that of any mere utterances of miscellaneous appreciation— 
any mere ‘adventures of the soul.’” He therefore per- 
suaded Mr. Santayana to arrange these extracts in such 
a way as to preserve their original connection as far as 
possible. We confess that we are agreeably surprised 
at the result. The masterful and inclusive vision of the 
author of the “‘ Life of Reason’ appears here broken and 
disconnected, but not betrayed. The book makes, as it 
were, an interesting ruin; the acute reader will guess at 
missing corridors, and, it may be, feel disposed to explore 
the original building. Even as it stands, Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s compilation is easily the wisest volume of essays 
that has appeared in our time. 

In calling Santayana a philosopher we must make a 
distinction. The philosopher, as he is popularly conceived, 
is at the very least a hybrid. In most cases he is a curious 
and unedifying mixture of grammarian, psychologist 
and poet, and does not himself betray the slightest con- 
sciousness of when he is being one or the other. A large part 
of what is called the theory of knowledge, for example, 
consists in extraordinarily tortuous and confused attempts 
to define words—an admirable but, as it turns out, re- 
markably difficult undertaking. In this way some philo- 
sophers have discovered, for instance, that there is no 
reason to suppose that their ‘‘ Collected Works ”’ really 
exist or really have any readers—a line of analysis which has 
naturally given birth to some of the great pessimistic 
schools of philosophy. These exercises are sometimes 
affected by theories as to how thinking actually goes on, 
and psychology is still in a sufficiently rudimentary state 
to make a large freedom of choice possible. These elements 
are often woven into a system embracing everything, so 
that all things are made clear, and mankind becomes fully 
enlightened when there is a copy of the revelation in every 
household. Mr. Santayana is not a philosopher in this 
sense. It is true that he has a theory of knowledge, and 
that he tries to place, if not everything, then most things, 
within a system, and we have no doubt that he supposes 
his judgments and his theories to be true. But his chief 
concern has been, not to solve the “‘ problem of life,” but 
to indicate an attitude towards life. He has endeavoured 
to work out a way of living, a life of reason, and to make it 
coherent and inclusive. He has, in fact, taken man as 
an intelligent, social animal, interested in love, his fellows, 
religion, the arts and the sciences, and tried to indicate 
the value and function of all these appetites and desires 
in an ideal total life. He expects this way of life to appeal, 
as he expressly says, only to those people who find they like 
it. If you have a different moral nature and a different 
set of values, then Santayana agrees that you will want 
to live a different life. 


And what is this reasonable life? It can be briefly 
described, it seems to us, as the complete and coherent 
embodiment of what is called the Latin tradition. It is, 
above all else, a rational attitude towards life. Ideals, for 
instance, are never here confounded with reality. The 
distinction seems simple, but in its consistent application 
hee _— mind finds something chilly, something 

arsh, 
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We may take, as an example, Santayana’s treatment of 
religion. He regards it as a magnificent embodiment 
of desirable ideals. He finds it essentially like poetry. 
He is enthusiastic, but he remains completely rational. 
When it comes to the religious cosmogony, which is, after 
all, what the religious man is chiefly interested in, he finds 
that Santayana classes that with poetic myths. The 
function of religion is to embody men’s ideals, and it is 
in fulfilling this function that religion has its value—and 
all its value. In reading Santayana we never lose sight 
of man as a rather pathetically weak and lim ted creature, 
very apt to beled astray by the unmastered el: ments of his 
own nature, and living in a world which is mc ‘t probably 
wholly indifferent to his aspirations. But although he will 
not admit the objective existence of any of the gods man 
has made in his own image, although he grants no absolute 
validity to his morality, and thinks his very logic might 
have been quite different, he insists that nothing whatcver 
has any value except as related to man. 

He will not sacrifice man to anything whatever. And 
such a sacrifice is very apt to be demanded by those who 
have submitted themselves to the tyranny of some one 
passion, who, like the mystic in one way or some kinds of 
scientific men in another, have exalted some one element 
of their nature to have dominion over all the others. 
Selection and subordination are essential, the contrary 
is barbarism, but this selection must be made in the service 
of an ideal which is liberally conceived. Life is not nar- 
rowed, it merely attains coherence and direction, when 
made a life of reason. Ideals demand a more than per- 
functory acknowledgment; they serve to establish a 
hierarchy in man’s interests and passions, so that hence- 
forth he shall not be at the mercy of every beckoning hand. 
Again we have a point of view which seems sufficiently 
simple, but in its consistent application to all man’s interests 
we discover that this simple principle has a depth and 
breadth of implication of which we had little suspiciong 
We find that in Santayana’s hands it illuminates questions 
of morality, of government, gives us some profound 
criticism of the arts, elucidates the function and value of 
science, bestows on this vivid but chaotic life of man a 
natural direction and a natural goal. The life of reason 
requires no supernatural sanctions and no unintelligent 
obedience ; its discipline demands no stultification, but 
promises rather an increased freedom ; its end is to make 
life better worth living. Whether something corresponding 
to the life of reason is indeed man’s actual goal is a question 
whose answer lies in the future. We choose to consider 
it here as the ideal life as it has been formulated by the 
most civilized peoples of Europe, as an embodiment of 
the Latin tradition. Other ideals may even now be 
germinating—perhaps in that barbaric North with which 
Santayana has little sympathy—there may, although it is 
scarcely conceivable, occur some genuine change of values ; 
but the ideal of life which has hitherto dominated the 
wisest men of the civilized world, and for which men of our 
race and time, at any rate, have found no worthy and valid 
substitutes, has, in our opinion, found its most penetrating 
analysis and persuasive exposition in the writings of 
Mr. Santayana. 

J. W.N.S. 


INTERESTING excerpts from the work of an Augustinian 
Canon and chronicler of events of his time, who, though he 
wrote in the twelfth century, was nevertheless able to apply 
to the “history ”’ supplied by Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
others some of the methods of modern historical criticism, 
have been published by Mr. Charles Johnson in his ‘‘ Selections 
from the ‘ Historia Rerum Anglicarum’ of William of New- 
burgh” (S.P.C.K., 1s. 3d. net). Byland, Rievaulx, and 
Fountains Abbeys, the character of King Henry II., the 
return of King Richard I., and the institution of tournaments 
are among the themes dealt with by the chronicler. 
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HYPERTROPHY 


DEVELOPMENT. By W. Bryher. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


HIS book is described as a novel ; we should prefer 

I to call it a warning. It is a solemn account of 

the dreadful fate that befell a young person for 
whom, at the age of four, ‘‘ the morning was wistful with 
the half-expressed desire: ‘If only I could have lived 
in an age when something happened.’”’ For this egg, imp, 
sprite, darling of a pigmy size, there are no such things 
as new-born blisses; her days passed, we are told, 
unpleasantly free from danger, and ‘‘she could never 
remember a time she had not wanted to go to sea.” 
Not in a sieve, with her feet on a piece of pink blotting- 
paper, nor on a door-mat with a white cotton umbrella 
for a sail, but in a fishing ship that moved “ bird-like,” 
dear reader, among ‘‘ waves, dented blue or curved racing 
green.” 

Well, well, it is sad to consider what sentimental old 
creatures we must appear to the infants of to-day, 
timidly asking them if they believe in children, much 
as thirty years ago they used to ask us if we believed 
in fairies. Children, indeed! Except for, between the 
age of five and seven, an unfortunate little affair 
over the ownership of a tricycle, a misunderstanding 
which might have culminated in disaster had not the 
Olympians intervened, there is no visible evidence that 
the heroine of ‘‘Development”’ did not bid farewell to the 
childish state with her first bottle. 

“ Actual existence,” says the author, “‘ is too complicated 
to do more than puzzle a child of eight. Nancy, in fact, 
was not aware that it existed.”” She found the “ Iliad” a 
great deal more to her taste, and such was her knowledge 
of life in Troy that “she could see it, feel it, till het 
days passed in a crashing of bronze, a clatter of sandals, 
till to have seen the sun-browned body of a warrior catch 
the light at the corner beneath the heavy perfection of 
his harness . . .”’ would have surprised her a great deal 
less than the common things of day. Moments that she 
could spare from her books she passed in one or another 
museum in Florence and elsewhere, and we catch a wistful 
glimpse of her drawing aside the veil of years from the 
whole of antiquity, and cruelly, ruthlessly, throwing over 
charming Achilles for the fresher fascinations of modern- 
hearted Hannibal. 

“The train reeking of Europe rattled on.’ Our 
heroine at ten is on her way to Egypt. “Italy was 
wonderful, but Naples was still Europe, and Egypt meant 
Africa.”” What more is there to be said? Let these 
words suffice: “‘Of all Egyptian history nothing had 
impressed her sailor mind so much as the expedition to 
Punt, and was not the tomb of Hatasu herself on the 
other side of the river? Then there was Rameses, the 
epic of Pentaur, on the great Karnak wall.’’ And so it 
goes on and on—this absurd autobiography of a poor 
little stuffed owl, with its beak or its nose in the air. 
It is all very well for W. Bryher to say that ‘‘ impressions 
poured into the white and rounded vase ”’ of her Nancy’s 
imagination, “‘ hot and clamorous with sweetness.”’ Even 
if we knew what such a statement meant we would refuse 
to believe a word of it. It is not meet for little children 
to dig their sand-pies among the tombs, and Nancy at 
fourteen is an awful example of what such indulgence 
may end in. “From the delicate bloom of peach the 
spirit of childhood flushed to the tenderness of a wild 
rose, it was ready to be one with dream.” 

And then her shadowy parents emerged and thrust her 
into prison for three years where the girls wore white 
blouses, and were taught drill and nothing by elderly 
idiots who would not even understand her desire ‘to keep 
her art free from any taint of school.” Follows another 
and a longer voyage to the beloved South of her childhood, 
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and antiquity is recovered before the frescoes of the bull- 
ring and the cup-bearer. With the poetry of Verhaeren 
and Mallarmé and a touch or two of de Régnier, her 
mental bewilderment, to call it by no harsher name, is 
complete. Nancy recognizes that she is a writer born. 
But here we would notice a strange lament on the part 
of the heroine that she is not a boy. She deplores her 
long draggled skirt, the fact that, as a girl, she can only 
“write books woven of pretty pictures seen from a narrow 
window ”’; that she is sheathed in convention. There is 
also a nonsensical account of a female tea-party. But 
there is no longer any need for girls to wear draggled 
skirts or to sit at narrow windows or to scream and twitter ; 
they have been running away to sea for years—the excuse 
will not serve. And although we are told she possesses 
“the intellect, the hopes, the ambitions of a man, 
unsoftened by any feminine attribute,’ what could be 
more “‘female’’ than her passion for rummaging in, 
tumbling over, eyeing this great basket of coloured words ? 
That she can find no use for them; that, lovely as they 
are, she has nothing to pin them on to, nothing to deck 
out in them; that la bonne Littérature, in fine, has not 
bid her bind her hair, is no great marvel. She has been 
to a feast of languages ever since she was old enough to 
beat a spoon on the table. K. M. 


A FOREIGN NOVEL 


Jenny. By Sigrid Undset. (Gyldendai. 7s. 6d. net.) 

F course we know a great deal better, and laugh at 
our emotion and refer to it as a foolish weakness 
on the part of our poor dear heart—who is like 

the timid old-fashioned wife of that brilliant young 
surgeon, the mind—but for all that, there is something 
in the opera ‘‘La Bohéme”’ that sets us sighing ... Yes, 
yes, of course it was an impossible, unhealthy, draughty 
life, with all those stairs, and no electric light, and no 
bathroom, and no cooked vegetables! But the white 
walls, the bunch of violets in a glass, the long loaf and 
the bottle of wine in a cupboard, her hat and his coat 
hanging from two nails. . . Sentimental nonsense—but 
there you are! 

The author of “ Jenny” has managed to capture this 
pale lilac sunlight, this youthful atmosphere so successfully 
that the glaring faults of construction are toned down. 
Her small group of Scandinavian students living in Rome, 
care-free, spending whole nights talking and whole days 
taking their fill of the sun and painting and eating and 
falling in and out of love, is excellently described. She 
can bring them together round a café table and make 
us realize how they are related to one another, how they 
react and respond, the quality of their group emotion; 
and she can part them, separate them, follow them one 
by one to that lighted attic where, solitary, they reveal 
the self that does not change. We are made to feel how 
the two women, Jenny and Cesca, for all that they are 
more important, richer, more sensitive than the men, are 
yet at the mercy of life, are in danger, just because they 
are women. And yet the book fails as a whole because 
Miss Undset has been content, as it were, to uncover rather 
than discover Jenny. We should have known at the end 
why it was that, in giving herself to the man who she 
felt would be for ever a stranger, Jenny sins against the 
deepest impulses of her being—why, from that moment, 
Life would have nothing more to do with her. But this 
question, problem, which should be the living support of 
the novel, the author forgets, or allows to be smothered. 

K. M. 


THE Bodleian Quarterly Record has suggested to the librarians 
at Harvard the issue of Harvard Library Notes, a periodical 
describing the growth and various activities of the library. 
Its style is practical and interesting. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


CREATIVE REVOLUTION: A STUDY IN COMMUNIST 
ERGATOocRACY. By Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen & 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—It is true that many people are not 
revolutionaries through lack of imagination, and it is 
equally true that many people who advocate revolution 
do so through lack of imagination. There is a type of 
man, of which many specimens exist to-day, who is a dare- 
devil swashbuckler in theory and an old maid in practice. 
There are very few who, like Lenin, can pass from the 
weaving of theories to the undismayed contemplation of 
their practical embodiment—who, in other words, always 
know what they are talking about. In England, 
particularly, the people who play most enthusiastically 
with dynamite have never even seen a firework go off. 
With most of our English intellectuals who imagine 
themselves to be Communists, Bolsheviks, Anarchists and 
what not, we suspect that the big words in their vocabulary, 
“fighting,” ‘‘ revolt,’’ and so on, are to be understood in 
a Pickwickian sense. They live in the same world as the 
boy who imagines himself a pirate chief. We confess that 
we view all these revolutionary intellectuals with suspicion ; 
we know that in Russia, in the old days, several of the 
intellectuals did throw bombs, but we suspect that most 
of ours have not even one solitary murder to their credit. 
When in the present book, for instance, we read: ‘“ But 
fight we shall, if fight we must, to promote the coming of 
ergatocracy "’ (ergatocracy means proletariat dictatorship), 
we wonder whether the gifted authors would really like 
ergatocracy, and especially whether they like it enough to 
face large-scale killing for its installation. Do they realize 
that the atmosphere of a Marxian library, varied by 
stimulating conversations with trade union leaders, is not 
the same as the atmosphere of a bloody revolution? 
Do they clearly realize the difference? Do they, in fact, 
know what they are talking about ? 


THE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HIsTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By James MacKinnon, Ph.D., D.D. (Blackie. 9s. net.)— 
Professor MacKinnon has done a useful piece of work in 
giving to ‘“‘the educated reader interested in the social 
and industrial history of Scotland,” as his preface states, 
a readable and scholarly account of the development of 
Scotland from the earliest times to the Union. A good 
deal of the ground which he covers was, it is true, 
covered also by the late Professor Hume Brown in the 
surveys introduced at intervals into his History of Scotland. 
It is, however, convenient to have one volume dealing 
exclusively with this aspect of Scottish history. It might 
have been desired that Professor MacKinnon had not 
devoted so much as almost a third of his book to Scotland 
prior to the War of Independence ; he might then have 
given more attention to the rather more important periods, 
during which Scotland, as we know her now, was in the 
making. 

The average Scot will receive the book with satisfaction 

_and complacency as a well-deserved tribute to the influences 
and processes which have made Scotland great! The 
Englishman will find in Professor MacKinnon’s exposition 
some of the contributory factors which account for the 
well-known phenomenon of the peaceful penetration of the 
Scot into English administration of all kinds which followed 
upon the Union of the Crowns and still more upon the 
Union of the Kingdoms. He will find early evidence of 
Scottish interest in education when he reads (p. 117) that 
“ Parliament showed its interest in education in the measure 
of 1496 enacting that all barons and freeholders should 
send their eldest sons to the Grammar Schools at eight or 
nine years of age, and afterwards for three years to the 
Universities, in order that they might have due knowledge 
of the laws and be better fitted to administer justice.” 


ae 
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Each chapter ends with a very useful bibliography of 
sources, which will help to guide the reading of those who 
have occasion to dig deeper into any particular period. 


BEpDouins. By James Huneker. (Werner Laurie. 
Ios. 6d. net.)—We find Mr. Huneker unreadable. It is not 
only the rush and freshness of his style, which has all the 
marvellous energy of a woman in hysterics, that we find 
unendurable, but we can attach no meaning to what he 
says. He describes ‘‘a chord by Debussy” as “ honey, 
tiger’s blood and absinthe,’ and Chopin’s music 
as ‘“‘strawberries, clotted cream, and green eyes.” 
Impressionistic writing of this order is hardly to be 
distinguished from nonsense. Whatever images it may 
convey to some unimaginable sybarites, it conveys nothing 
to us. Mr. Huneker’s conception of criticism is familiar 
enough. The critic is to be an exceptionally sensitive 
soul exposing himself to emotional impressions. These 
impressions are then to be conveyed to the public in the 
most striking way. It is, we think, a puerile method on 
all occasions, but it is particularly unfortunate when 
applied to music, with which much of Mr. Huneker’s book 
is concerned. A musical effect probably cannot be re- 
produced in any other medium ; it cannot be painted, and 
no one has yet succeeded in writing it. Ifsuch reproduction 
be considered the duty of a musical critic, his task 1s 
hopeless. Mr. Huneker has probably realized this, and 
has chosen the expressive medium of the palate as permitting 
a closer correspondence to musical effects. Besides 
possessing this strange lore, he is, we gather from his 
writing, an arch and sprightly bohemian. On hearing 
a great female singer he alternates between moods of amorous 
playfulness and reminiscences of remarkable menus ; the 
somewhat incoherent result is presented to the American 
public as musical criticism. 


ANNIVERSARIES; AND OTHER Poems. By Leonard 
Huxley. (Murray. 5s.net.)—Gentle isthe gale of memory, 
or Samuel Rogers misinforms us; there is a pleasure in 
poetic pains; indeed, there is delight in singing though 
none hear except the singer. The editor of the Cornhill 
sets these ideas pleasantly before us, laying no claim to 

a dwelling on Parnassus 
Gracing a tenth-edition peak : 
Unmarked among th middle classes 
A modest Surrey home I seek. 
He has no fault to find with the run of things : at Bablock- 
hithe he finds a midsummer evening serenely beautiful : 
going home in town he can see the time by St. Martin's 
clock: May, November, Wales, Switzerland all provide 
the same mood and the same gentle verse. Good music 
is another influence which reveals itself in word-interpre- 
tations of Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and Schumann. There 
is nothing intolerant or strenuous in Mr. Huxley’s Muse: 
as he says of himself, she 
might have worn a Doctor’s gown 
In the grey streets of Oxford town. 


Tus SIMIAN WorLp. By Clarence Day, Jnr. (New 
York, Knopf. $1.50.)—In this short book (to judge by 
the price, book-production is as hard hit in America as 
here) Mr. Day gives whimsical expression to a good deal 
of sound thinking. After amusing himself with speculations 
on what would have happened if the ant or cat had 
triumphed in the struggle for existence, he tries to face 
the fact that the monkey has, and to follow out the traces 
of our simian ancestry in the conduct and conventions of 
mankind. It was a good idea, and Mr. Day has a real 
though immature gift of lightness in treating a solid 
subject. But his theme is really too big for his ninety 
pages, and although his thinking is honest and courageous 
it tends to become unsubstantial. We recommend him to 
attempt a similar restatement of Mr. Wilfrid Trotter’s ““ Herd 
Psychology,” which we fancy will be a revelation to him. 
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MARGINALIA 


Il is not often that one falls in love with characters 
in history, tumbles head over ears amorous with 
somebody centuries dead and known to one only 
at remote second hand in the pages of a book. But this 
is the experience which all who read M. André Beaunier’s 
“Sidonia, ou le malheur d’étre jolie’? (Calmann-Lévy, 
1920), must inevitably pass through. Your heart beats 
the quicker as vou read. It was two hundred and fifty 
years ago that Sidonia de Lenoncourt played her triumph 
and miserable little tragedy, and yet one feels about her 
a personal, intimate emotion, so compelling, even at this 
distance, even through the veils of printed description, 
is that charm of hers, so enchantingly pretty she is, so 
full of vitality, so nimble of mind. 
* * * * 

Sidonia has left a description of herself. Her eyes are 
neither blue nor brown, but possess “‘an agreeable and 
peculiar colour’’ somewhere in between the two. ‘ Je 
ne les ouvre jamais tout entiers, et quoique, dans cette 
maniére de les tenir un peu fermés, il n’y ait aucune 
affectation, il est pourtant vrai que ce m’est un charme 
qui me rend le regard le plus doux et le plus tendre du 
monde.”’ Her hair is brown; her under lip is rather full, 
which gives her “‘ un air trés spirituel dans le rire et dans 
tous les mouvements du visage.”’ Her face is marked 
here and there with smallpox, but the disease has done 
nothing to spoil ‘le plus beau teint du monde.’ She 
is tall and well-shaped. Her arms are, she has to admit 
it, rather poor; “mais je trouve de la consolation par 
le plaisir d’avoir les plus belles jambes du monde.” In 
a word, ‘‘ une des plus aimables créatures qui se voient.’”’ 

* * * * 

Ravished almost by force from her convent school 
at the king’s command, this amiable creature with the 
half-shut eyes and the loveliest legs in the world found 
herself suddenly plunged, at the age of fifteen and to all 
intents and purposes an orphan, into the whirl of young 
Louis XIV.’s Court. Scheming friends undertake to 
marry her, first into Colbert’s family, and, when that 
scheme falls through, patch up an alliance between Sidonia 
and a young gentleman called the Marquis de Courcelles. 
Courcelles had nothing to recommend him ; he was stupid, 
not particularly handsome, not particularly a favourite 
at court, had no money and enormous debts. All that 
he possessed was an influential relation who might, as a 
reward for having helped Courcelles to a rich young 
heiress, do something handsome for the scheming ladies 
who engineered the match. And so, without the know- 
ledge or permission of her guardian or of any of her 
relations, Sidonia was married to Courcelles, in order 
that a princess might have another trump—of doubtful 
value even—to play in the great game of court intrigue. 

* * * * 


Almost from the first Sidonia and her husband led a 
cat-and-dog life. It was only to be expected. Sidonia, 
profoundly and ineradicably frivolous, and still, it must 
be remembered, a child, enjoyed all the fun of that extrava- 
gant Court. She enjoyed flirting, she enjoyed trailing 
after her, like a troop of stupid big dogs, her army of 
languishing sigisbées. The inevitable soon happened. 
In that society, ‘‘ardente et raffinée, qui réunissait a 
maintes subtilités de l’esprit les fougues élémentaires de 
la concupiscence,’”’ Sidonia, the clever, the lively and the 
frivolous, did not remain long without a lover. First 
it was Louvois, then the Duc de Villeroy. Courcelles, 
when he was not away in the wars, was alternately jealous 
and complaisant. : 

* * * * 

Finally Courcelles, incurring the royal displeasure 

for having fought a duel, was locked up in the Conciergerie, 
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In revenge he locked up his wife in one of his castles in 
the country. Here Sidonia was subjected to a long 
persecution by Courcelles’ agents, his mother at their head. 
For the Courcelles family needed money badly, and to 
get it out of that potential gold-mine which providence 
and Mme. de Carignan had planted in their midst it was 
necessary to have Sidonia’s signature to a deed of gift. 
Sidonia, who even in the height of her frivolity retained 
a great deal of common sense, declined to sign. The 
Courcelles family was thwarted. And then a deplorable 
thing happened. It became apparent that Sidonia was 
about to give birth to a child. And her husband was 
in the Conciergerie and had been there for more than a 
year. 
* * * He 

One can imagine the horrors of the situation. The 
Courcelles family took every advantage of it, and the 
unhappy Sidonia was persecuted almost to the death. 
In her misery she admitted her guilt. The child was not 
her husband’s, but she could not say whose it was. 
Courcelles, seeing a more certain way of getting hold of 
his wife’s money than by persuasion and bullying, brought 
an action at law against her. All went splendidly so 
long as Sidonia was ill and low-spirited. But, her con- 
finement safely over, she picked up strength, and a most 
extraordinary legal battle was joined between the two 
spouses. Sidonia now asserted that her husband had 
broken prison for a few days and had come in secret to 
visit her. The child was his; she had not said so before 
out of generosity towards Courcelles, who would have 
lost his head if it were known that he had broken out 
of the king’s prison. It is an improbable story that may 
conceivably be true. We have no means of knowing. 

x “ * * 

The courts sentenced Sidonia to perpetual imprisonment 
in a convent and to the loss of all her fortune. Whereupon 
she ran away; confinement in a convent coupled with 
shaving of the head was an evil that could not be risked. 
She spent some time in Geneva; even the hearts of its 
Calvinist rulers were softened by her charm. It was 
here she found a new lover, M. du Boulay ; on the whole 
a decent fellow, who relieved her impecuniousness with 
tact. This is how Sidonia thanks him for sending her 
a packing-case full of the latest Paris fashions: “ Je 
devrais étre bien honteuse, et, en toute autre occasion, 
je serais accablée du poids de ma reconnaissance ; mais, 
Boulay, je vous avoue qu’en celle-ci, ot il s’agit de rubans 
et de jupes, le plaisir l’emporte sur toutes sortes de 
considérations. Adieu. Venez bient6t me voir belle 
comme les anges.” But happiness is fragile. Boulay 
and Sidonia parted in bitter anger, and Sidonia left Geneva 
to seek her fortune in England. 

* * * * 

The foibles of Charles II. were well enough known 
on the continent of Europe to make all unfortunate 
ladies in Sidonia’s position naturally think of trying their 
luck at the Court of Whitehall. Sidonia arrived in 
London full of hopes and dreams. Had not Louise de 
Kerouaille been made a Duchess? That was precisely 
why the English ladies were determined to allow no more 
Frenchwomen to have so much as a look in. Britain 
for the British was their motto. Sidonia found that she 
was systematically cold-shouldered by the Court ; she was 
never allowed to come near the king. For the first time 
in her life she had to admit herself beaten. She returned 
to France in a lamentable state of poverty and despair. 

* * * * 

And then the most unlikely thing happened, the most 
happy and providential. Courcelles died. ‘* Courcelles 
est mort de la petite vérole.” ‘‘ Je crois qu'il n’y 
a que vous qui la nommiez petite,” replies Bussy spitefully. 
Sidonia dares once more to show her face in Paris. Her 
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case is reopened, the old judgment quashed, and Sidonia 
succeeds in withdrawing from the clutches of the Cour- 
celles family her ravished fortune, a good deal gnawed 
about the edges, but still a fortune that is not to be despised. 
Henceforward her life was to be a placid one. Her fabulous 
tale of adventure was over before she was twenty-five— 
for she had begun early. Now she was left in peace, 
and peace was the only thing she now desired. She 
died in 1685 at the age of five-and-thirty. M. Beaunier 
has made an enchanting book out of the materials of her 
story. Let me recommend it as a perfect volume to be 
taken on a_ holiday. AUTOLYCUS. 


NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, July 24, 1920. 

EITHER the fact that at the moment there is little outside 
politics to talk or write about in Dublin, or else Katharine 
Tynan’s lament inthe columns of a London newspaper over the 
decline of social life here, or perhaps a combination of both 
causes, has moved Miss Alice Milligan to publish her views 
on the contrast between intellectual life, considered especially 
on its social side, in Dublin and Belfast. Few have a better 
title to make the comparison, for she spent her early life in 
Belfast, and knows her Dublin well. It is scarcely to be won- 
dered if the Irish capital is somewhat lacking in gaiety. 
Our military rulers are not precisely gay; the gloom of Dublin 
Castle and the Viceregal Lodge hangs over them even at 
agricultural shows and race meetings, and those who care for 
that sort of thing may well mourn the passing of what may 
be called State society in Dublin. But, against Katharine 
Tynan, Miss Milligan maintains that, even despite the Curfew 
Order, the real social spirit of Dublin is unchanged and un- 
changeable. She contrasts it with a lamentable formality 
and dullness in private society in Belfast. Whereas in Dublin, 
as some visitor recently said, we deposit our bones in an office 
or where not in the daytime, and only come to life in one 
another’s houses by night, in Belfast, it appears, almost all 
the social hospitality is dispensed at the afternoon tea-table— 
an unsympathetic and cheerless medium not frequented by 
men. Miss Milligan finds the secret of the delightfulness of 
Dublin Society, after its informality, in its tolerance—the 
fact that people of different views meet and greet and discuss 


them. ‘In Belfast if you differ you will not be tolerated. 
Become evena Home Ruler,and you may absent yourself from 
society, except of your kind.” But in one respect, as she 


points out, Belfast has the better of Dublin. In the Northern 
city nearly everywhere that you are invited there will be good 
music, whereas in Dublin, though Dubliners have the reputa- 
tion—scarcely deserved, perhaps—of being good musical 
critics, there is not much music in the home. Miss Milligan 
hazards the opinion that they sing so much in Belfast because 
they cannot talk well. 


The Abbey Theatre is to reopen at the beginning of next 
month. Several of its players have been spending a part 
of the vacation in film-acting. The production has been 
staged at Kilcool, on the coast of County Wicklow. Dublin 
will not have the opportunity of comparing the Abbey players 
on the boards of their theatre with their shadows on the 
cinematograph screen, for, though there is a modest native 
film industry, the films which the Abbey players have been 
assisting to make at Kilcool are, I understand, for production 
only in the United States. 


The publications issued by the Biograpnical Society of 
Ireland have just been supplemented by an interesting pamph- 
let, “‘ A Biographical Account of Irish Theatrical Literature,” 
by Mr. James J. O'Neill, the Librarian of University College, 
Dublin. It is appropriately dedicated to Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
the well-known authority on the theatre in Ireland. Mr. 
O’Neill says in his introduction that the theatre is not a native 
institution of Ireland; that there is no record of dramatic 
performances prior to sixteenth-century miracle plays, and that, 
brilliant as dramatic talent was in Dublin during the eighteenth 
century, the playgoers were too Anglicized to support native 
dramatists or dramatic movements until the close of the 
nineteenth century. 


W. B. W. 
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THE HAWTHORNDEN PRIZE 


THE second award of the Hawthornden Prize, established 
by the generosity of Miss Warrender, was made at the Wigmore 
Hall on Tuesday, July 27. Professor Gilbert Murray was 
in the chair. The prize, which now consists of a large silver 
medal in addition to £100, was awarded on this occasion to 
Mr. John Freeman for ‘‘ Poems, New and Old,” which form 
part of Mr. Freeman’s collected poems, reviewed in THE 
ATHENZUM of June 4, 1920, p. 732. 

After Mr. J. C. Squire, the secretary of the committee of 
award, had announced that Miss Warrender had invested 
a sufficient sum of money to establish the prize in perpetuity, 
Professor Murray made a brief speech. He emphasized the 
difficulty of forming a stable judgment on contemporary 
literature, confessing that he himself had been formerly opposed 
to the foundation of a similar prize, but had been converted 
by the reflection that in later years the poet prize-winner, 
in his moments of doubt concerning the value of his own work, 
could comfort himself with the thought that once upon a time 
a volume of his was considered the finest imaginative work of 
the year by critics so eminent as Mr. Binyon, Mr. Squire 
and Mr. Marsh. The proceedings were closed by a few words 
from Miss Warrender and a vote of thanks to the chairman, 

We think that one or two points concerning the Hawthorn- 
den Prize need to be cleared up. From the chairman’s speech 
it appeared that the committee, in awarding the prize, had 
taken into consideration poetry alone. Wherever we should 
have expected the word “‘ literature,’ there was the word 
“poetry.’’ When we consider that the committee is composed 
of two poets and the editor of ‘‘ Georgian Poetry,” together 
with the fact that now, for the second time, the prize has been 
given to a volume of poems, we cannot help thinking that there 
is a real danger that the claims of prose are being ignored, 
For our own part we find it difficult to believe that, if prose 
had been equally considered, a volume such as Mrs. Woolf’s 
“ Night and Day ”’ could have been passed over in favour of 
Mr. Freeman’s poems. 

Secondly, it is by no means clear what is the period during 
which a book must be published to be eligible for the prize. 
Again, the chairman was undecided. After saying that Mr. 
Freeman’s poems had been judged the best work during 1920, 
he corrected the date to 1919. On the other hand, the card of 
invitation definitely stated that the prize is for the best work 
since July, 1919. 

We hope that the committee will take these criticisms in 
good part. A literary prize for young writers must always 
be the occasion of discontent, and these can only be reduced if 
the conditions are made perfectly clear. Anyone who attended 
the meeting on Tuesday must inevitably have gone away 
with the impression that the prize was restricted to poetry, 
and to poetry published during 1919; we believe that both 
these impressions are incorrect, but we are by no means certain. 


BOOK SALES 


On Thursday, July i, Messrs. Sotheby sold books and manu- 
scripts, the property of the Duke of Marlborough, the chief prices 
being : An Album of 42 Indian paintings, £135. Three letters of 
Defoe to the Lord Treasurer (Godolphin) May-August, 1708, £325. 
Bartoli, Recueil de Peintures Antiques, 1757, £138. La Sainte 
Bible, 1566, in a contemporary inlaid morocco binding, £120. 
Boccaccio, Le Decameron, 5 vols., 1757, with the ‘‘ estampes 
galantes,’’ £130. Charlotte Bronté, 19 letters, 1847-53, £160. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 6 vols., 1777, presentation copy to Lord 
Sheffield, £150. Kipling’s Works, 42 vols., £305. Shakespeare, 
Second Folio, 1632, £150. A large collection of letters and manu- 
scripts relating to America, from the papers of Charles Spencer, 
third Earl of Sunderland, 1708-10, £950. The total of the sale 
was {£5,085 9s. 

On the following day Messrs. Sotheby sold books from the Rowfant 
Library, with others the property of Lord Ivor Spencer-Churchill 
and of Mr. Edward Locke Tomlin, the chief prices being: Kate 
Greenaway, Almanacks, 13 vols., 1883-95, with original drawings, 
(110. R. L. Stevenson, Works, Edinburgh edition, 32 vols., 
1894-1901, £90. Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 13 vols., 
1822-8, £160. La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles en vers, 2 vols., 
1762, £89. Ovid, Les Métamorvhoses, 4 vols., 1767-70, £106. 

On Monday, July 19, and two following days, Messrs. Sotheby 
sold printed books, the chief prices being: Keats’ Endymion 
first edition, £40. Receuil de Portraits et Costumes Suisses, Berne, 
J.P. Lamy £88. Piranesi’s Antichite Romane; Monumenti, Vasi, 
etc., Roma 1779, £84. Catalogue of a Collection of European 
Enamels exhibited by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1897, £145. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


UNDER the engaging title ‘‘ The Coral Palace”’ (Mills & 
Boon, 6s. net), Beatrice Grimshaw has assembled half-a-dozen 
tales of her beloved Pacific. Vanilla-growing, salvage-diving, 
and the segregation of lepers are among the themes she has 
selected, and round each she has woven astory ofreal charm and 
vitality. As usual, her characters are live men and women, 
at grips with some strange freak of destiny, which, in the 
environment she has chosen, seems yet not so strange. Her 
gorgeous painting of that environment has its wonted effect 
in conjuring up pictures before our mental vision, wide of the 
truth, no doubt, but curiously stimulating. In the title- 
story and another, the sowing of female wild oats is treated 
in a fashion which recalls Leonard Merrick ; but with a differ- 
ence. For Mrs. Grimshaw, with more respect, perhaps, for 
British propriety than for the Decalogue, has in each case 
made her heroine guilty of actual bigamy. 


Michael Forth, the titular hero of Miss Mary Johnston’s 
latest novel (Constable, 9s, net), is a Virginian of a later type 
than she generally affects. His childhood is passed in the 
troubled atmosphere—sufficiently familiar to us by now— 
of “‘ Reconstruction,’’ and Miss Johnston describes with her 
usual skill the world of ruined planterdom, itscrumbling houses, 
wage-earning negroes and neglected fields. Michael has in 
him a strong vein of mysticism, derived, apparently, from both 
father and mother, and this by degrees becomes the predominat- 
ing factor in the book. Love, kindred, friendship, and what 
Mazzini called ‘‘ the cares of bread,’”’ play some part in the 
action. But the whole gives an impression of propaganda, 
not to say of sermonizing, which lays an over-heavy burden 
on the framework of the story. 


With no satirical intention we say that ‘‘ Also Ran,” by 
Mrs, Baillie Reynolds (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net), isan admirable 
beok for holiday reading. It has incident, dialogue, and what 
the simple language of an older day described as “a rattling 
good plot,” turning on the danger (not disease or insanity) 
which for male descendants of a certain family obstructs the 
way to marriage. There is also an underplot, provided by the 
malversation of a dishonest bailiff whose employer, reported 
missing in France, reappears unexpectedly after a long absence, 
The bailiff’s daughter has been bred above her father’s sphere, 
and finds herself on her homecoming involved in domestic 
difficulties which she faces in a much better spirit than Jane 
Austen’s heroines. Her virtue is rewarded by matrimonial 
promotion, which at first brings peculiar conditions in its train, 
but ultimately gives her complete satisfaction. 


Miss Florence Warden has written so many popular novels 
since ‘‘ The House on the Marsh ” took every library by storm, 
that she well deserves to be congratulated on the enduring 
fertility of imagination to which ‘“‘ The Grey Moth” (Ward 
& Lock, 7s. net) bears witness. The illustration on the dust- 
cover, representing a décolletée young person with an actress- 
smile, has, we may observe, only the faintest connection with 
the story, and none whatever with the title, which refers to a 
much more intriguing personality. The grey moth is an old 
woman, not beautiful, but ‘‘ adorned,”’ as Charlotte Bronté 
has it, ‘‘ like a barbarian queen,” and surrounded by mysteries 
of the most complicated description. Till near the end, we 
are left in doubt whether to regard her as tool or accomplice 
of the shady characters who, disguised with great efficiency, 
haunt the suburban mansion where she lives in seclusion, 
Blighted lives and sudden deaths are common occurrences 
within her sphere of influence. Yet the machinery employed 
is of the most up-to-date and everyday order. 


“ The Gate of Fulfillment,” by Knowles Ridsdale (Putnam, 
7s. 6d. net), is a variation on a theme which, just now, seems 
very popular in American fiction. A middle-aged hypo- 
chondriac recluse is, physically and mentally, salved by an 
ideal woman’s influence, exercised in a dual capacity. In 
the flesh, he knows her as his secretary, a self-contained, 
efficient and irresponsive daughter of New England, and 
is quite unaware of her identity with the sympathetic 
correspondent, never, as he supposes, seen by him, to whom at 
frequent intervals he pours out his soul on paper. The 
deception is, of course, ultimately revealed, and all ends 
happily, after a due amount of hesitation. The writing 
is good, more especially in the hero’s letters before his 
conversion. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE gentle satire of a writer in the Eclectic Review (a 
monthly publication) for July, 1820, throws light upon the 
amenities of criticism in days when political feeling ran 
so high that it coloured the judgments expressed upon 
literary productions. The reviewer thus comments upon a 
published letter to the editor of the Quarterly Review, written 
by William Parnell, M.P., whose ‘‘ Maurice and Berghetta ” 
had been slated in the Quarterly and praised in the Eclectic: 

At the time we read and formed our judgement . . . we 
had obtained no information of its Author, and were therefore 
under the necessity of passing sentence upon its merits, without 
due regard to the Author’s party and private sentiments, secret 
history, and trade connexions, which the modern policy of reviewing 
dictates. We had no suspicion, for instance, till we 
saw the article on Maurice and Berghetta in the Quarterly Review, 
what a mistake we had made in bestowing that commendation 
on the anonymous performance, which, prima facie, it seemed to 
deserve. Its Author belongs to the Parliamentary party termed 
the Opposition, and it is well known that all the talent of the 
country is engrossed by the other side, the Masters of the 
Quarterly Review and its Editor! How could Mr. Parnell think 
of writing a tale about Ireland, without dedicating it to Lord 
Castlereagh ? 

An article in the same number of the Eclectic Review is 
concerned with the Rev. H. H. Milman’s dramatic poem 
“The Fall of Jerusalem,” from which long extracts are 
given. ‘‘ The Stage,’ says the critic, ‘‘ has been the ruin 
of the Drama. In the days of our elder dramatists, the stage 
was the nurse of Poetry, but the nurse has finished by over- 
laying her charge. Our modern playwrights are any thing ° 
but poets, and our modern poets are for the most part every 
thing but dramatists.’”’ But this pessimist finds ‘“‘ one 
brilliant exception,’’ namely—Miss Joanna Baillie, whom a 
writer of our own day has so well styled the ‘‘ladylike and 
poetical Mrs. Bagnet.’”’ Coleridge’s ‘‘ Remorse ’’ and Neale’s 
‘Mustapha’”’ are conceded by the reviewer to partake 
“richly ’’ of the spirit of our early writers, while unlikely 
to succeed as acted plays. Other Eclectic reviews deal with 
John Black’s translation of ‘‘ A Picturesque Tour along the 
Rhine,’”’ by Baron J. J. von Gerning, an author whose hyper- 
bolical descriptions of very familiar places tempt the reader 
to smile. ‘“‘Our minds here,’’ says the sentimental and 
flamboyant Baron, “are involuntarily attuned to joy, and 
at each well known spot our native Rhenish songs burst 
instinctively from our heaving breasts.’’ The second and fifth 
articles in the same number of the Eclectic Review are con- 
cerned, respectively, with G. Mollien’s ‘‘ Travels in the 
Interior of Africa to the Sources of the Senegal and Gambia,” 
edited by T. E. Bowdich, and ex-King Louis Bonaparte’s 
‘** Historical Documents and Reflections on the Government 
of Holland.” 

The Christian Remembrancer, 2 monthly miscellany for 
Churchmen, published by Rivington, and predominantly 
religious in matter and tone, includes in the issue for July, 
1820, a long and discriminating analysis of Hannah More’s 
‘Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Manners, 
Foreign and Domestic: with Reflections on Prayer.” 

A notable event at the beginning of 1820 was the foundation 
of the famous literary miscellany called the London Magazine. 
The first editor was John Scott. De Quincey, Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, John Hamilton Reynolds, and Thomas Hood were 
among the contributors. Lamb’s first essay in the London 
Magazine appeared in the issue for August, 1820, and he 
contributed twenty-five essays between August, 1820, and 
December, 1822. Thomas Hood, who was _ Reynolds’s 
brother-in-law, became sub-editor when the magazine passed 
into the possession of Taylor & Hessey. A few sentences 
may with profit be quoted from the ‘’ Prospectus’’ of the 
London Magazine, for the periodical opened a new era of 
literary journalism : 

The spirit of things generally, and above all, of the present time, 
it will be our business, or at least our endeavour, to catch, condense, 
and delineate. During the last twenty years much has 
been doing in the world, affecting the principles and practice of 
literature, of which the people of these kingdoms are but imperfectly 
informed. - New and remarkable doctrines, opening fresh 
views into the philosophy both of morals and of art, have lately 
been, and continue still to be, the subjects of zealous debate on the 
Continent ; and the reputation of this country, in that of her national 
Masters and Institutions, is much concerned in the decision. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


My readers will be glad to hear that Maxim Gorky is 
not dying. He has had consumption for many years ; 
but I am overjoyed to learn that there is no reason to 
suppose it will prove fatal. Probably Mr. Bertram 
Russell, on whose account of his visit to Gorky the 
paragraph in these notes last week was based, was not 
aware that Gorky’s illness is of long standing. 

* * * * 


I hear that Mr. Compton Mackenzie has returned to 
England from Capri for the purpose of acquiring a yacht, 
on which he proposes to sail for the South Seas. ‘Oh, 
the fine Pacific Islands ; oh, the dollars of Peru!’ Perhaps 
we shall find ourselves before long with another Tusitala. 

* * * * 


Why is it that a man of letters seems to have reached 
the pinnacle of worldly ambition when he has bought a 
yacht ? There seems no obvious reason why yachts and 
literature should go together. Yet the association is 
traditional and august. From Catullus’s ‘‘ Phaselus ille 
quem videtis hospites,” through the fatal yacht ‘‘ Don 
Juan,” which Shelley had built for him at Leghorn, down 
to Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ Velsa”’ the line of descent can 
be followed. Catullus and Shelley had their boats built 
for speed, probably because of some curious sympathy 
between the lyrical impulse and the exquisite movement 
of a boat careering down wind. 

* * * * 

The motion of a sailing boat plays a great part in Shelley’s 
poetry. It gave him the remoteness from humankind, 
the feeling of translation into another sphere which he 
loved. Everything divine, everything impossibly beautiful, 
had its home in a boat sailing at full speed, or rocking idly 
in the moonlight : 

One boat-cloak did cover 

The loved and the lover. 
And was not “The Triumph of Life,” the poem which was 
to be his crowning achievement, written in his boat in the 
Bay of Lerici? Where Shelley built for speed and 
sensation, our modern Argonauts build for comfort. Are 
we a degenerate race ? 
* * * * 

There is, says the Revue Bleue, a Defoe fashion in France 
at the moment. ‘“ Moll Flanders,” ‘‘ Roxana,’ ‘‘ Colonel 
Jack,” “‘ History of the Plague,” and “‘ Captain Singleton ”’ 
are all revived in old or in new versions. This is as it 
should be ; and, what is more, the same journal asks for 
a “Tom Jones”’ or a “ Roderick Random.’’ Poems of 
Shelley are translated in the July issue of Les Merges, while 
in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise André Gide prints his 
version of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” ‘‘ The Playboy of the 
Western World,” translated by M. Maurice Bourgeois, 
appears in his new dress as “Le Baladin du Monde 
Occidental,” from La Siréne, Paris. 

* * * * 

M. Alfred Capus, who became editor of the Paris Figaro 
after M. Gaston Calmette was shot by Mme. Caillaux, recently 
resigned his position to join M. Arthur Meyer on the 
Gaulois. Whether as the result of this or not we cannot 
say, M. Abel Hermant, who has been literary editor of 
the Figaro for some years, has made way for M. Henri de 
Régnier. The change is certainly to be welcomed, for 
M. Hermant, though an amusing writer, was not a very 
good critic. M. de Régnier’s appointment should do 
something to restore the literary prestige of the Figaro. 

* * * % 


M. Hermant and M. de Régnier both belong to a type 
for which it would be difficult to find a counterpart in 
England. They are both fashionable writers, who quite 
openly exploit the vein of galanterie in their fiction. By 
English standards they would hardly pass as respectable, 
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though no one could deny that M. de Régnier writes well, 
and M. Hermant at times wittily. But they are as incon- 
ceivable in England as the Figaro itself. 

* * * * 


I hasten to greet an unfamiliar and useful word. 
Miss Edith Wharton discusses in an essay on the letters 
of Henry James in the current Quarterly the novelist’s 
theories of his art as expounded in his letters. She explains 
that his reluctance ‘“‘to shift the consciousness’”’ later 
became “‘ an inexorable convention,” in obedience to which 
he was compelled to introduce a chorus of “ unnaturally 
Inquisitive and ubiquitous hangers-on . . . who . . . snoop 
and pry and report.’ ‘‘To snoop” completely baffled 
me; but I have discovered that it is an Americanism 
meaning “‘ to hang round in the hope of picking up odds 
and ends ” of property or information. A word so pregnant 
is surely one to be naturalized. Miss Edith Wharton’s 
essay, it is worth observing, ends on a note of doubt con- 
cerning the permanence of James’s work. 

* * * * 

The Quarterly contains a pendant to this excellent essay. 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods writes most charmingly on 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, to whom Henry James expounded 
his theory of ‘not shifting the consciousness.” Mrs. 
Woods’ picture of Oxford of the late ‘seventies and early 
‘eighties, as befits one who also played a considerable part 
in it, is full of charm and vividness. Like the subject oi 
her essay, she cannot abide the essay on Arnold in 
“Eminent Victorians.’’ She speaks of “ the real Arnold, 
not the clever gargoyle recently presented to the public 
under that label.’’ Still, I rather fancy she owes something 
to Mr. Lytton Strachey in her opening paragraph on 
Florence Nightingale. Another admirable essay in this 
Quarterly is Lord Esher’s on “Disraeli,” a valuable 
re-creation of the political atmosphere during Disraeli’s 
later years. 

* * * * 

The following extract from some unpublished letters 
by Henri Beyle-Stendhal which have been appearing 
recently in La Connaissance is of interest both for the 
allusion and in itself. It was written by Stendhal in 
1804, at the age of 21, to his sister Pauline, to whom he was 
always giving the advice of a man of the world: “ Ayant 
l’Ame bien plus tendre et ne l’ayant pas degoutée par 4 
ans de vie dans le grand monde, avant 2 ans tu brilerais 
de trouver un homme aimable. Tu le désirerais tant que 
tu finirais par te persuader (comme Mary Wollstenocrafi 
Godwin, anglaise célébre) que tu l’as trouvé, et il n’en 
serait rien. Ce serait tout bonnement un gredin. A 
force de désirer une chose dans ce genre ot I’illusion est 
facile, on finit par se persuader qu’elle est." Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was fairly well known in France, and her “ Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Women” had been translated, 
but even though Stendhal se passionnait for things 
English, the reference is remarkable. 

* “8 * 

In a catalogue of autograph letters sent by Leo 
Liepmannssohn, Bernburger Str. 14, Berlin, S.W.11, is an 
unpublished letter of Friedrich Hebbel dated May 25, 1862, 
written to Amely Bélte, thanking her for her novel 
“Harriet Wilson’’ (presumably a story based on the 
piquant career of the fashionable London demi-mondaine, 
the publication of whose memoirs in 1825 brought a queue 
ten deep to Stockdale’s door), which he promises to review 
““when I succeed in carrying out a long-cherished plan, 
to give a connected expression to my ideas about the 
German novel. For my own part, at Easter I sent to the 
press my ‘ Nibelungen,’ a book in which are hidden the 
best hours of my last seven years.’’ There are some 
students of Hebbel in this country whom the letter should 
interest. 
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Science 
PROGRESS RESURRECTED 


T is, perhaps, natural that those who fed their hopes 
| to full maturity in the easier years before the war 
should, during the long catastrophe, have felt them 
most irrevocably dashed ; for, 
...asit often chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no further go, 
As high as we have mounted in delight, 
In our dejection do we fall as low. 

The war was bad enough—the “war to end war’”’ ; 
but now, as the public-house politician said, ‘‘ I suppose 
we've got the peace wot’s to end peace.”” In the circum- 
stances, and with the writings of Professor Bury and Dean 
Inge before him, your reviewer G. L. D., in his article on 
the idea of progress (ATHENZUM, June 18), can scarcely 
be accused of undue pessimism. It is quite obvious 
that the recent trend of thought belittles the idea 
of progress. Modern thinkers, disappointed with the 
bursting of the extravagant bubbles blown by some 
of its votaries, either deny the existence of Progress 
altogether, or so whittle it down as to leave us 
in a state of more than Christian resignation. ‘“‘ If this 
is tea, bring me coffee, but if it is coffee, bring me tea,” 
said the passenger to the steward on the old Channel boat : 
we are resigned to the uninspiring beverage offered us by 
our recent philosophers on Progress only because they assure 
us that Providence prohibits the sale of drinks with a greater 
intoxicating content ; but we are not quite sure that what 
they offer us is Progress. 

It might seem to need considerable hardihood to run 
counter to this tendency ; but, as a matter of fact, it would 
seem that the modern pessimism is not justified. Any 
neurologist or psycho-analyst is familiar with the patient 
suffering from mental depression. He cannot believe that 
life is worth living, because he cannot feel an emotion worth 
having ; he is completely shut in his own black box, his 
own thought-created world of gloom. All that the doctor 
can do is to try to get at the hidden root of the disease, to 
prescribe mental exercise, and to keep on reiterating 
to the sufferer that the world can be worth living in, and 
that one day he will recover his perception of that fact. 
He has, too, to warn him that, during his recovery, he will 
suffer from ups and downs, one week confident andenergetic, 
the next depressed and tired—his mind alternately positive 
and negative to life. 

As a whole, the world’s thought is to-day in one of these 
negative periods, one of these troughs when the emotional 
background is black, and the subconscious mind, rationaliz- 
ing about phenomena to suit its mood, proves to its own 
logical satisfaction the validity of pessimistic doctrines. 
It is our duty to remind ourselves, however ill our feelings 
take it, of certain facts which will give us a permanent 
intellectual modus vivendi, a reasonable faith balanced 
Letween a fantastic optimism and a wasteful, futile 
pessimism. What we have to remind ourselves of is 
ihelongrun. Allreasoned life consists in the subordination 
ot the moods and impulses of the moment to something 
more permanent, the rational parliament of experience 
and will. We smile at the enthusiast who knows that 
to-morrow he will have touched the millennium ; the faint- 
heart who dreams of suicide at each reverse we despise, 
or pity, or warn. The man whom we admire is he who 
undeistands the possibilities of human life and is content, 
while working towards them, to accept what comes to his 
personal share—the man whose existence is active, and 
yet based on the most permanent foundations. 

More than for most ideas, the long run is necessary as a 
background for our ideas of progress. But, when we have 
once discovered the long view, it is of utmost value, because 
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therein we achieve our constant aim—we transcend human- 
ity. For progress, the long run is biological, and the whole 
history of man, let alone his recorded history, only one scene 
in the drawn-out play. 

It is curious that Dean Inge and your reviewer alike 
can speak as if Darwinism and the doctrine of Evolution 
could no longer claim to be foster-mothers to the idea of 
Progress. Inreality they have achieved the most necessary 
step towards putting that idea on a sound footing: they 
have found a basis for it outside of human history. If 
we accept the idea of Evolution, we definitely accept some 
idea of Progress, and what is more, this progress would have 
occurred whether or not man had ever appeared on the 
earth. A careful analysis of the evolutionary data enables 
us to see in what biological progress has consisted. There 
has been a direction, and man does but crown that direction. 
During the long ages which Geology reveals, and the still 
longer ages when she is silent, during which we have to rely 
on indirect evidence, there has been an increase in certain 
qualities of living things. The first is greater power, greater 
conirol over the forces of the environment ; the second is 
the first’s complement—greater independence. Visibly 
these are revealed partly as increased size, but much more 
as increased nicety of organic mechanism, increased 
efficiency and specialization of physical organs. The 
next, immensely important but often overlooked, is greater 
co-ordination, greater harmony between these more special- 
ized parts. Thisisaccomplished partly by chemical means, 
but mainly by the development of a nervous system. 

Then there is the mental side of the picture. At the 
base of the scale it is hard tosay whether mind plays a part 
orno. If, as we should a priori suppose, it does, then that 
part is entirely subordinate. The physical mechanisms 
alone possess survival value. With the production of a 
centralized nervous system, mind comes to have biological 
importance. Sense-perception, instinct, will, and memory 
are improved and shaped to special ends, as were physical 
mechanisms from the first. Finally comes a second critical 
point, when, body having progressed to its limits, mind 
takes the lead, and the incidence of natural selection 
presses more on mental attributes than on physical. This 
is foreshadowed in higher birds and mammals, but is seen 
at fullin man alone. To be brief, mind’s progress in human- 
ity may be summed up as increased possibilities of know- 
ledge, increased power of will, and increased intensity of 
emotion and feeling. 

Biologically, progress is one of the fundamental realities. 
Externally it is greater power, more and more subordinate 
to mind, internally it is greater possibility of joy (implying, 
be it noted, greater possibility of pain) ; both externally 
and internally, it is greater harmony. 

Many of the criticisms of the idea spring from the critics’ 
failure to consider more than man. Man is a peculiarly 
complex subject for the task, for he is biologically young, 
his evolution is still rapidly changing, and he is a species 
which has recently become social. It is often urged that 
the capacities of the individual man have not increased in 
history. Thisis apparently true ; but we have never made 
the effort to increase them. Indeed, too great a height 
in intellect above one’s fellows has so far generally been 
a biological drawback. Till now, progress in man has lain 
almost entirely in what may be broadly called tradition, 
not in germinal constitution. 

The greatest single bit of progress that we have achieved 
has been the bringing the problem of progress into the 
consciousness, first of a few individuals, then of the race. 

When we are sceptical of progress, let us look first at 
the past, at the slow but vast upward surge of evolving 
life, its highest level always rising in spite of failures and 
degenerate downward lines; then towards the future, 
with the strengthening belief that we are now preparing 
for a new critical point in this long continuous drama— 
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the entrusting of Evolution itself to the consciousness of 
a product of Evolution. 

The idea of Progress becomes a superstition when we 
think of it as implying some mysterious “‘ Law ”’ irresistibly 
impelling man to an unlimited perfection. When the 
main possibility of future progress is seen to reside in man’s 
own efforts, the idea comes to have, not a superstitious, 
but a religious quality, and the demonstration of its reality 
to be a foundation-stone of any truly positivist system. 


Fine Arts 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
MILLBANK 


T is a pleasure to congratulate Mr. Charles Aitken on 
the reopening of a portion of the Tate Gallery 
rearranged in accordance with the new scheme to 

convert the gallery into a representative historical collection 
of British Art. The galleries now accessible to the public 
have been redecorated, and are hung with pictures in, 
as far as possible, chronological order from the early eigh- 
teenth century to about 1890. The classical section comes, 
of course, mainly from Trafalgar Square, and the junior 
collection has ceded in exchange Etty’s “‘ Youth on the 
Prow and Pleasure at the Helm,” the representative 
Pre-Raphaelite examples, Frith’s “‘ Derby Day,” Sargent’s 
“Lord Ribblesdale ’’ and the other modern works which 
now hang in the National Gallery. 


The British Schooi starts at Millbank with Hogarth 
(one or two portraits and the “‘ Marriage a la Mode ”’ series, 
which we should like to see replaced at the National Gallery 
by the series from the Soane Museum), and continues with 
Wilson, James Ward (admirable in “ Regent’s Park: 
Cattle Piece ’’), Morland and so on. Eighteenth-century 
portraiture is very properly prefaced by a good example of 
Lely, who handed on the Van Dyck tradition to Kneller, 
who debased it and passed it in his turn to Reynolds (who 
treated it still worse) and to Gainsborough (who made a 
teal effort to keep it alive). Reynolds himself is well 
represented by ‘‘ Admiral Keppel,’’ which was responsible 
for a century of hot colouring in English portraiture, 
‘Lord Ligonier,’ ‘‘ Dr. Johnson,” ‘‘ Mrs. Hartley and 
Child,’ and several examples of the “‘ Robinetta ”’ variety. 
There is, unfortunately, no first-rate Gainsborough portrait 
to expose the heaviness of Reynolds’ hand (if only Mr. 
Aitken could borrow the Dulwich ‘“‘ Mrs. Moody and 
Children,’’ or even the Dulwich “ P. J.de Loutherbourg”’ !), 
but ‘‘ The Watering-Place ’’ and other landscapes shown 
are characteristic and lead us to Ciome and the welcome 
section devoted to drawings of Cotman, De Wint, Girtin, 
Sandby, Cozens and the brave show of magnificent Blakes, 
including a number lent by Mr. Graham Robertson and 
Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell’s “Adam naming the Beasts.’”” The 
next two galleries show Constable in well-selected examples, 
and Turner in all his moods—parading a reactionary and 
pompous emulation of Claude, or sneaking off to the country 
to make uncouth, but surely immortal sketches which betray 
an infinite variety of observation and reaction. From 
Turner we pass to Wilkie, Etty and Alfred Stevens (whose 
unfinished ‘‘Mother and Child,” purchased out of the 
Clarke Fund, and head of a man, also unfinished, 
are valuable acquisitions), to Augustus Egg, Ford Madox 
Brown and the Pre-Raphaelite collection, which is very 
cleverly displayed on a bright purple background and has 
been enriched by a number of fine early Rossetti drawings. 
After this we are on a sensibly lower level with Millais’ 
later manner, Watts’ allegories (supported by one or two 
of his sumptuous pseudo-Venetian portraits) and Burne- 
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Jones, whom his contemporaries considered a super- 
Rossetti. We reach the bottom of the valley and the end 
of the reopened section with Frank Dicksee, esteemed in 
his time a super-Burne-Jones, and Luke Fildes, whose 
illustration called ‘‘ The Doctor” has travelled in millions 
of photogravure reproductions over the length and breadth 
of the British Empire. 

The Tate Gallery is, and must remain, essentially a gallery 
of modern art, and we hope that the Trustees will continue 
to devote their funds to the purchase of contemporary 
works and willencourage public-spirited art-loversto present 
or bequeath them to the gallery. But this does not detract 
from the interest and utility of the new historical arrange- 
ment, which provides the soundest of touchstones where- 
with to judge and appreciate contemporary work and cannot 
fail to suggest reflections which may prove fruitful. 


We are reminded, for instance, that at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the art of painting had reached a 
definite stage—the stage of perfect pictorial craftsmanship 
used to express an esthetic concept of everyday life ; 
the stage of Canaletto, Vernet and Hogarth. By the end 
of the century this art is seen disintegrating in all countries ; 
by 1840 it has completely disappeared. The causes of 
this collapse are different in each country. In France, 
for example, the art persists as late as Boilly, and is 
destroyed by the Revolution ; in England, with which we are 
immediately concerned at the moment, it was dealt a 
staggering blow by Reynolds, who went to Italy and 
wallowed in Baroque bombast and had noeyes for Canaletto, 
whom he must have regarded as a worthless modern fellow 
lacking in the sublimity of the grand manner. The fine 
tradition flickers in Gainsborough’s exquisite touch, and 
comes out here and there in Morland and Constable, and 
even in the drawings of Rowlandson, only to receive the 
coup de grace from Turner. 

After this it lies prostrate for more than half a century, 
It could not revive while English painters were being 
hectored by Ruskin, who won on “‘outsiders’’ in the persons 
of Turner and Rossetti, but betrayed his incapacity by 
seeing no single fault in Burne-Jones and no single merit 
in Whistler. It could not revive in an age when Watts 
stated publicly that Gainsborough could not draw and was 
no match for Reynolds as a colourist. Its resurrection 
was further delayed by the advent of photography, which 
set up new and false standards, and by the transfer of the 
power of patronage to a new self-made middle-class. This 
last was, perhaps, the most fatal hindrance of all. For the 
British middle-class (in common possibly with the middle- 
class the world over) is much more sentimental than the 
leisured classes above it, just as the British proletariat 
is much more sentimental than the middle-class. This 
sentimentality unfits the bourgeois for the appreciation 
of art, because sentimentality is, at bottom, nothing but a 
preoccupation with those facets of life which have been 
encountered in personal experience, to the exclusion of 
all other facets—more especially the facet called art, which 
can only be approached by an effort of the imagination. 
It is arguable that the pseudo-medizval reaction of Rossetti, 
Morris and Tennyson was in the nature of an attempt to 
force the esthetic facet upon the attention of the bourgeois. 
The Beardsley-Conder-Yellow Book movement of the 
’nineties, supplemented by the achievements of William 
Nicholson and the famous Slade School generation, was 
certainly an attempt towards the same end. Con- 
temporary effort has returned once again to the breach, 
determined to drive out the sentimental concept of life and 
re-establish the esthetic concept in its place. When 
the remainder of the Tate Gallery is reopened we shall 
be able to study the courageous post-Victorian attacks on 
a strongly entrenched enemy, and visitors fifty years hence 
will be able to judge whether the sacrifices made were 
worth while. am. ©. W. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


GRAFTON GALLERIES.—London Salon of the Allied Artists’ 
Association. 
Expar GALLERY.—Drawings and Paintings by D. Y. Cameron. 
DoriEN LEIGH’s GALLERY.—Decorative Art Group. 
FinE Art Socrety.—Bronze Statuettes and Reliefs by 
R. Tait McKenzie.—Old Irish Glass (Stannus Collection). 
TWENTY-ONE GALLERY.—Etchings by F. L. Griggs. 
HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY.—Contemporary Art. 
Conpitions have greatly changed since the first London 
Salon of the Allied Artists’ Association was held in the Albert 
Hall in 1908. In those days the advent of a no-jury exhibi- 
tion was of real service, for an unknown painter whose work 
failed to appeal to the Royal Academy jury, or to the, at that 
time, almost equally prejudiced jury of the New English Art 
Club, was hard put to it to find opportunities of presenting his 
work to the public. Since then all the more intelligent young 
artists have agreed to boycott the Academy unless or until 
it sends them a discreet envoy whispering an offer of Associate- 
ship, and they have also discovered that the exhibition once 
a year of one or two works in a vast building like the Albert 
Hall is of very little use as a means of arresting and retaining 
public attention. They have therefore adopted the system 
of small exhibiting societies where a group of artists united 
by more or less common ideals and convictions show their 
work to the public at regular intervals in a compact and 
comprehensible collection. The London Group, the Friday 
Club and Group X are now the most notable of these small 
societies, and their success has been so marked that the 
New English Art Club has had to scrap a number of prejudices 
in order to maintain its prestige against them. The last 
ten years have also witnessed a great increase in the ‘‘ one- 
man show”’ habit, and artists can now exhibit a collection of 
their works on a commission basis at a number of small 
galleries situated not only in the sacred vicinity of Bond 
Street, but also in outlying centres such as Hampstead and 
Chelsea. In these circumstances the need of a no-jury 
exhibition is far less pressing, but the London Salon remains 
nevertheless an institution which can justify its existence 
if it gives an opening to some real talent which, for any 
reason, is ignorant of the present-day machinery for exhibiting 
or unwilling to take advantage of it. 

Unfortunately—and perhaps inevitably—ninety per cent. 
of the present exhibits at the Grafton Galleries belong to 
another class altogether. They are painted by men and 
women (almost equally balanced in numbers) who are simplv 
incompetent and who could not conceivably gain admission 
into any other serious group of modern painters. Some of 
these may, of course, improve, but the majority, we fear, 
will never produce anything of the smallest value. We must 
admit that we found the search for hidden talent in this 
rubbish-heap extremely exhausting in hot weather, and that 
at the end of it we inclined to the view that the only pictures 
of any consequence were by artists whose work can be seen 
elsewhere under more favourable conditions. Mr. Ginner’s 
‘“Carting Lane,’’ for example, the most achieved picture 
here, was, if we remember rightly, actually shown at the 
recent exhibition of Group X; Miss Ethel Walker’s large 
decoration, ‘‘ The Excursion of Nausicaa,’”’ has come straight 
on from the New English Art Club; Mr. O'R. Dickey is a 
member of the London Group, where Miss Cicely Stock, 
who shows a very good drawing, also scored a very recent 
success; while Mr. Walter Bayes, as readers of Tur 
ATHEN=UM will not need to be reminded, has now adopted 
the Royal Academy. If the London Salon can be said to 
justify itself at all this year it must be chiefly on the score 
of Mr. Gabriel Atkin’s ‘“‘ Work,” which conveys a queer 
and rather agreeable echo of Duccio or some similar half- 
Byzantine primitive, and may lead to something good later 
on, and the progress made by Mr. Karl Hagedorn and 
Mr. Lett-Haines. Perhaps it will have better luck next 
time. 

The Eldar Gallery has arranged a collection of paintings 
and drawings by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, whose easel pictures are 
not often seen together in any numbers. Mr. Cameron’s 
oil-technique is excellent in a traditional way which accords 
well with his romantic approach. But his pictures are 
more in the nature of handsome dining-room decorations 
than great art, because they are invested with a glamour 
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which appears to have its source not in any genuine reaction 
on the part of Mr. Cameron, but in a bundle of quite common. 
place associated ideas which undergo so little personal 
modification in his hands that they often carry the whole 
thing into the field of second-rate romantic literature. And— 
what is still more disastrous—Mr. Cameron allows the glamour 
to drive more and more particularization out of his pictures 
as time goes on, so that they are in danger of degenerating 
into sentimentality and emptiness. He is, however, seen 
at his best in ‘“‘ Ben Vair’”’ and ‘“‘ Grey Loch Neil”’ in this 
collection, both of which escape the more serious charges, 
and command respect by a certain spacious dignity in the 
linear composition. 

There is a pleasant little exhibition of drawings, designs 
and applied art at Dorien Leigh’s Gallery in Bruton Street, 
for which the Decorative Art Group is mainly responsible, 
The Gallery is full of brightly coloured bibelots, droll dancing 
dolls made of paper, Norway pottery, Batik silks, embroidered 
bags, and all the dainty paraphernalia of the Russian-ballet 
boudoir. In another room are photographs of Massine 
and Tchernicheva by E. O. Hoppé, who also exhibits some 
pretty designs for printed silks, which recall the more 
elaborate achievements in the same field of D’André Mare 
and Raoul Dufy. 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Professor of Physical Education 
and of Physiotherapy at the University of Pennsylvania 
(who is a Canadian by birth), is holding an exhibition of his 
statuary and reliefs at the Fine Art Society. He specializes 
in studies of athletes in movement, and the four masks 
illustrating the progress of fatigue, ‘‘ Violent Effort,” 
** Breathlessness,’’ ‘‘ Fatigue ’’ and ‘’ Exhaustion,”’ are interest- 
ing records of observation. 

{n the adjoining gallery of the Fine Art Society Mrs. Graydon 
Stannus has arranged a collection of old irish glass, which 
includes a dinner service, a number of highly decorative 
candelabra with coloured drops, and miscellaneous specimens 
of the exquisite Cork and Waterford glass, the exact colour 
and quality of which the most ingenious imitators in half-a- 
dozen lands have failed again and again to reproduce. 

At the Twenty-One Gallery Mr. F. L. Griggs shows a 
number of his etchings, including a set of imaginary archi- 
tectural plates which reveal a great affection for Gothic. 
He is a first-rate craftsman who can do what he likes with 
his medium, and he has a considerable power of realizing 


his subject. R. A. We. 
ART GOSSIP 


Tuer scheme for the decorations in the Leeds Town Hall 
proceeds apace. Professor Rothenstein has, we understand, 
already received some of the preliminary designs from the 
selected artists. 

Mr. Asquith is sitting to Mr. Dobson (of Group X) for a 
bronze head which will presumably be exhibited in the autumn. 

The Merchant Adventurers (177, Sloane Street) have on 
view an important collection of old Persian, Mogul and 
Afghan needle- and hand-loomed work, old silver and gold 
embroidered chogas and purdais, including some piece: 
ascribed to the sixteenth century. 

Messrs. Walker's Galleries (118, New Bond Street) have 
opened an exhibition of drawings by Henry Bright of Norwich 

Pictures by a number of Polish artists are on view at the 
Suffolk Street Galleries. 

L’Amour DE L’ArT. Nos. 1 and 2,May and June. (Paris, 
Librairie de France, 99, Boulevard Raspail. 5fr. 5 each.)— 
We welcome this excellent publication, which deals with the 
modern movement in art and the classical masters to which 
it acknowledges allegiance. The first number contains repro- 
ductions of drawings by Friesz, Lhote, Laboureur, Luc-Albert 
Moreau, Signac, Lotiron and Segonzac, a memorial article on 
Pierre Fauconnet, a historical study of the place of Claude 
Poussin in French art by Elie Faure, and some charming 
designs for textiles by Dufréne, Dufy and others. The 
handsome headpieces are from wood engravings by Galanis. 
The second number maintains this high standard with a 
memorial article onOdilon Redon, and reproductions of drawings 
by Marquet, Despiau, Boussingault, Viaminck and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. L’Amour de l’Art is edited by MM. Louis Vaux- 
celles and Waldemar George, who have already appointed a 
London correspondent to keep Parisian readers informed of 
developments in England. 
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Music 
THE CAT AND THE KETTLE 


RANCOISE, aged five, is the daughter of musical 
parents, and has unlimited access to the pianoforte. 
She has not yet begun to have lessons, which possibly 
accounts for her devotion to the instrument. I listen to 
her performances with strange interest and delight, but 
her father, who hears more of them than I do, occasionally 
finds them tiresome. ‘‘ There, Frangoise,” he says, 
“I think we’ve had enough Stravinsky ; and now let me 
play you a really nice tune before you go to bed.” He 
pulls out a nice book by Mr. Martin Shaw, and chooses 
something from the section headed ‘‘ Hush Music.” 
Frangoise, perched on his knee, listens attentively as any 
critic at the Wigmore Hall. She is equally swift to make 
up her mind, and no sooner is the piece ended than she 
sweeps her father’s hands off the keys and rever s to her 
own inspirations until she is bundled off to bed. 

“It’s just like modern music, isn’t it ? ’’ says her father, 

as the door closes. It is; and I am convinced that Fran- 
goise is an exceptionally musical child. M. Ansermet, 
in the lecture which he gave as an introduction to his 
Stravinsky concert last week, explained that there were 
two ways of composing music. One is the method of Beet- 
hoven and the rest—to start with ideas and use musical 
sounds to express them. The other is to start with the 
sounds of music and make what you can with them. 
That is the method of Francoise and Stravinsky. They 
are like children who cannot, or will not, read, but like to 
take a box of letters and make up their own combinations 
of them. It is a perfectly reasonable proceeding. M. Stra- 
vinsky is possibly cleverer than Frangoise, but she has 
one advantage over him, that, having learned nothing, she 
has nothing to forget. Her view of music is neither 
subjective nor introspective. She has at present none of 
the vices of Beethoven. This childlike objectivity of 
vision, sometimes called dadaism, is not altogether new. 
It is several centuries since people were told that unless 
they became as little children they would never enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven—though that is probably the last 
place into which either M. Stravinsky or Frangoise desires 
to enter. They are content to leave that to Dr. Walford 
Davies and Mme. Liza Lehmann. The objectivity of 
Frangoise is certainly more satisfactory than what I might 
perhaps call the papaism of these composers, who trail 
their clouds of glory not without a certain self-consciousness 
est-ce quea cela tombe bien ? 
The Wigmore Hall seemed hardly the right setting for 
Stravinsky’s “‘ Pribaoutki,”’ “‘ Berceuses du Chat,” and the 
other curiosities of M. Ansermet’s entertaining programme. 
Even Francoise herself would hardly be in place there— 
as a composer. An eminent Swiss conductor, a distin- 
guished English singer, eight of the finest instrumental 
players in London, an audience representing the élite of 
Chelsea, of Mayfair, of Bloomsbury—and all for the sake 
of the Russian equivalent of ‘‘ Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled pepper!’’ One was conscious more of the 
difficulty of the compositions than of their humour. It 
would have been more appropriate to see M. Stravinsky 
sit down to his own pianoforte and troll them out like 
Rossini after one of his dinner-parties. As it was, the 
audience seemed undecided as to whether it would be more 
correct to laugh or to appear devout. It was not the sort 
of audience that one generally sees at the Wigmore Hall. 
Stravinsky attracts and fascinates the unmusical more 
than the moderately musical. Precisely the same thing 
used to be said about Wagner a generation ago. 

Stravinsky is difficult to follow only to those who 
attempt to construe his music on classical principles. 
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The ‘“‘ Chansons Plaisantes ” are set to perfectly straight- 
forward tunes. They present no intervals which are in 
the least awkward to sing. The voice part, taken by itself, 
is made up simply of melodic fragments such as occur 
frequently in Russian and in other folk-songs. The rhyth- 
mical difficulty of them arises merely from the conventional 
notation and from the ill-assorted French words. The 
translation of “‘ Le Colonel,” for instance, gives no indica- 
tion of the fact that almost every word of the Russian 
begins with the letter P. The odd assortment of unequal 
bars merely serves to point the accentuation. Miss Olga 
Haley is so accustomed to singing what are classed as 
modern art-songs that she may very easily have been led 
to imagine the ‘ Pribaoutki’’ to belong to that type 
which consists of a pianoforte piece with a voice thrown in. 
If so, she was in error; Stravinsky obviously means the 
voice to take the lead and to take it forcibly. The accom- 
paniments give no help or support, because they are 
conceived merely as percussive rhythms, apart from an 
occasional melodic phrase. It is, in fact, an attempt to 
get right back to primitive music—to caterwauling and 
tom-tom beating. A rough-and-ready method is to attach 
a kettle by a piece of string to the tail of a cat. Miss Olga 
Haley has many accomplishments, but caterwauling is one 
which she has not yet acquired. She might take a few 
lessons from Francoise, who does it charmingly. 


The tom-tom and the caterwaul are the first elements 
of all music. Music begins when the caterwaul becomes 
rhythmical, or when the tom-tom is given variety of pitch. 
It is the alliance of melody and rhythm. M. Stravinsky 
is not the first composer who has been fascinated by the 
song of the domestic cat. Orlando Lasso made music of it, 
and if there is any justification for the title of the “ Cat's 
Fugue ”’ of Domenico Scarlatti, it is much more probable that 
the subject reproduced the creature’s voice than that it 
followed its footsteps over the keys of the harpsichord. 
What is peculiarly interesting about M. Stravinsky's cat- 
music is his choice of the clarinet to represent it. Rossini 
and Schubert loved the clarinet for its military gaiety and 
flash. Berlioz felt that it was the voice of noble women, 
mothers of heroes. Somewhere between Berlioz’s Trojan 
women and Stravinsky’s Russian cats there ought to come 
Chopin’s Polish countesses—you have only to imagine 
the tune of the E major Nocturne played on the clarinet, 
perhaps by that famous concerto-player whom Berlioz 
immortalized. 


Childishness in art being the fashion of the moment, 
it can at least be said that the dadaism of Stravinsky is 
preferable both to the papaism of English composers and 
the nanaism of Moussorgsky and M. Milhaud. Papaism re- 
presents children as their parents think they ought to be. 
It is characteristieally English and Victorian, for its outlook 
is primarily ethical. Nanaism, as represented by “ The 
Nursery ” and M. Milhaud’s settings of poems by Tagore, 
attempts to be strictly realistic. Dadaism is the only 
one of the three which is whole-heartedly zsthetic. It 
concerns itself simply with what the child considers to be 
beautiful, or, rather, with what the grown-up composer 
imagines that the child considers to be beautiful. For the 
grown-up listener it has at least a technical interest, 
to say nothing of an economic interest which at the present 
moment is of serious importance. Stravinsky is moving 
in the direction of musical organizations that are somewhere 
between the chamber combinations and the orchestra. 
That means the cheapening of music. It also means the 
reduction of noise and the abolition of a good deal of waste. 
The main effort of orchestral composers such as Wagner 
and Rimsky-Korsakov was to obtain homogeneity from 
very dissimilar sounds. The text-books of orchestration 
devote most of their counsel to the smooth building up of 
chord-masses. Hence the snormous multiplication of 
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instruments, the breeding of whole families of flutes, 
hautboys, saxophones, etc. The dadaist composer, on 
the other hand, delights in dissonances, and has discovered 
that two notes will often make a sharper dissonance than 
a dozen ; he is, therefore, all for the process of elimination. 
The importance to serious music—whenever anyone may 
choose to write it again—is at once obvious. As to the 
immediate significance of the enfantillages of to-day— 
I must ask Francoise what she thinks about it. She is 
more competent to criticize it than I am. 
Epwarp J. DENT. 


Drama 
MIXED MODES 


STRAND THEATRE.—“‘ At the Villa Rose.” By A. E. W. Mason. 
New THEATRE.—‘‘I’ll Leave it to You.’”” By Noel Coward. 
GLoBE THEATRE.—‘‘ French Leave.’’ By Reginald Berkeley. 


gives one a notion of what is wrong and what is 

right (or on the way to getting put right) in our 
West End theatre, for which such dismal things are 
predicted. 

Let us start with Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s adaptation of 
one of his own novels, “‘ At the Villa Rose.’”’ We do not 
know if the book out of which he has made this play had 
any characterization or any serious idea underlying it. 
If so, that has all been excised, out of compliment to the 
theatre, and we get what, but for the expensive frocks, 
we might call a naked drama of crime and detection with 
a dash of spiritualism to give it modernity. This is not 
an exalted genre, but he would be a bold liar who should 
say that that sort of thing never interested him. Nobody, 
however, can be interested in detective stories unless 
certain conventions are respected. 

The first of these is that the atmosphere shall be as 
tightly packed with realism as it is possible to make it. 
The second is that all concerned shall play with deadly 
seriousness. Mr. Chesterton, indeed, in “‘ The Man who 
was Thursday,” provided a detective adventure with a 
fantastic setting, but though it was a good story, it was not 
a good detective-story. It is his Baker Street rooms and 
his bacon and eggs that go far to make Sherlock Holmes’s 
plausible. Now when we get to the Villa Rose we find that 
the scenery is solid enough, but that the stage is filled by 
a whole row of personages who have no trace of the real 
world about them. The spiritualist Professor with his 
ridiculous beard and wig, the absurd examining magistrate, 
and the comic gendarme may, indeed, persuade people to 
laugh at them, but only at the cost of evaporating all our 
interest in the “mystery.” In a world with such 
extravagant inhabitants nothing can be mysterious, 
because there is no background of normality to throw the 
abnormal into relief. If we ask whose fault this is, the 
offender stands self-confessed. It is Mr. Bourchier. It is 
now 25 years since Bernard Shaw wrote that “ Mr. Bourchier 
is a born comedian ; he has ease, humour, geniality, and 
plenty of natural grace of speech and manner. Happy in 
these endowments, he insists on sharing the fun himself. . .” 
only as a matter of fact the fun is sometimes so poor that 
nobody but Mr. Bourchier could possibly share it. His 
business as the “sleuth,’’ Hanaud, is simply to make us 
tingle with excitement ; instead, he breaks the tension 
in scene after scene by rattling the medium’s tambourine 
like a nigger-minstrel, and exchanging repartees with 
Mr. Norman Page, who plays the gendarme, in the style 
of the ringmaster and the clown at the circus. And yet 
how finely he once played a not dissimilar part in an 
adaptation of Brieux’s ‘‘ La Robe Rouge’’! Miss Hutin 
Britton tries hard in discouraging circumstances to play 
the wicked lady’s-maid as a serious character-study; and 


OS aires three of the newest plays in a single week 
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Miss Frances Wetherall, with the advantage of being on 
the stage with fewer funny men, succeeds in making her 
study of the fallen courtesan of the Second Empire, whose 
jewels and taste for spiritualistic charlatans prove her 
undoing, quite affecting. But then (as we said in the 
war) “the women are splendid.” 


When we come to “ I'll Leave it to You,’’ the outlook 
grows brighter. It is a slight comedy, and there is only 
just enough material to keep it going, but it is not a running 
outrage on probability. The boys and girls who make up 
the large family that is tricked into working for its living 
by a crafty old uncle with a fortune to bestow—who, 
nevertheless, thinks waiting for dead men’s shoes unhoalthy 
for the young—are individualized and credible ; so is their 
tender-hearted and scatter-brained mother, quite delight- 
fully played by Miss Kate Cutler ; so is Uncle Dan himself, 
perhaps even more in virtue of Mr. Holman Clark’s 
whimsicality and wit than anything the author has done 
for him. Only (since it is the critic’s business to cavil) 
we felt here again, more than once, that the modes were 
being mixed. When, for instance, Miss Kate Cutler at 
the family breakfast-table entertained us with the help of 
her copy of The Times by a greatly refined version of 
what Mr. Harry Tate might be expected to do with a 
newspaper, it was impossible not to shake with laughter, 
but equally impossible to forget that people never (well, 
hardly ever) do that sort of thing at real breakfast-tables. 
It was the same with Miss Esme Wynne’s clever but 
overdrawn sketch of the chit, Faith Crombie, who throws 
over one of the boys when Uncle Dan’s eagerly-awaited 
inheritance seems for a moment to be a delusion. It is the 
same, indeed, with the symmetrical way in which all five 
young people, when put to their odds in the fight for 
existence, turn out not industrious or efficient merely, but 
remarkable—one a film-star, one a novelist, one a popular 
composer and so on. This is not exactly fantasy and not 
exactly realism, and until you get that ‘“ universal dove- 
tailedness ’’ which Mr. Curdle desiderated wisely enough, 
you do not get satisfying work, in drama or any other art. 
It is the lesson our stage stands most in need of to-day. 





“French Leave,’’ Mr. George Berkeley’s satire on the 
military mentality, offends less than either of the two 
preceding pieces against this canon. If there are 
extravagances of language and business here and there, 
they are kept in harmony with the key of the play. The 
group of officers that circle greedily round the beautiful 
young wife of Captain Glenister, a daring girl who has 
ventured into the forbidden area, in the disguise of a French 
singer, to see her husband, is admirably drawn. There is 
the hard-working, worried, broodingly-jealous husband, 
the sentimental and shocking subaltern, the keenly 
professional French interpreting officer, and, best and 
truest of all, the Brigadier himself, the ‘‘ dug-out ’’ General, 
white-moustached and crimson, in all the glory of his 
stormy incompetence. They are all played admirably, 
but if one of them is to be singled out it must be Mr. M. R. 
Morand as General Root. To watch his wildly rolling eye 
as, in the crisis of the play, the spectre of the displeasure 
of “Divisional Headquarters” rises before him—for 
whether Mrs. Glenister was a spy, as the Frenchman 
believed, or his own Brigade-Major’s wife, as she confessed 
herself to be, there had been grave irregularities and he 
had been much too polite to her—to watch his face as 
these thoughts eddy round his mind is worth many 
volumes of military memoirs. Miss Renée Kelly as the 
lady has no very complex task, but she does all that is 
required of her—the intermittent French accent, the 
roguery, the little touches of pathos—with a finish and 
a sincerity that are charming. ‘‘ French Leave”’ does not 
pretend to be heavy metal, but it is quite the best of the 
latest batch of productions. D. L. M. 
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Correspondence 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
To the Editor of Ton ATHEN#UM. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your concluding remarks in 
“ Literary Gossip ’’ of July 16. Do the following firms strike 
you as being “ publishers of good books’ or not? Mr. John 
Murray, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Mr. Fisher Unwin, Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., Mr. Stanley Paul, Messrs. G. Routledge & Sons. 
These all give terms which satisfy most booksellers. 

In correspondence with certain publishers, and conversation 
with others and their representatives, I have frequently 
pointed out what seems to me an anomaly. With few 
exceptions they offer better terms on fiction and cheap 
reprints, on which there is little risk in stocking, but on the 
better class of book and the more expensive ones the terms 
are such that we are not tempted to buy, unless we can see 
beforehand where we are likely to place them ; and it amounts 
to this—that books which practically sell themselves are 
offered at a good rate of profit, and the others which require 
some knowledge oi, and tact in selling, are charged us at a 
non-remunerative rate, consequently you will find very few 
country bookshops in which they are stocked. The absence 
of the better class of book almost justifies the attacks on the 
booksellers by those ladies and gentlemen who write to the 
newspapers complaining of there being only rubbish to be found 
in the bookshops. 

The publishers tell me that they cannot afford to give us 
the same profit on the books in question because the cost of 
production is so much more than on fiction. There is only 
one logical way out of the difficulty—that is, to publish them 
at such a price as will produce a sufficient profit to satisfy 
them and the Trade, not forgetting the author in their 
calculations, 

I fully believe that were bookselling made more remunera- 
tive the publisher could reduce his advertising bill by half, 
for the book-lover and the general public would get the habit 
of going into the nearest bookshop, knowing that there would 
be found the latest books on subjects which interested him 
and them. 

In advocating a larger profit on the better and more expen- 
sive books I am not merely trying to secure better terms for 
the Trade, but I feel that it would revive the public’s interest 
in books, and, as would naturally follow, improve the moral 
sense of the nation, and incidentally induce better-educated 
youths to become booksellers, as there would then be a 
prospect of making a living at it, and the next generation oi 
purchasers would be waited on by booksellers who not only 
knew but loved their profession. 

Perhaps you can answer the following question which I have 
put to many others unsuccessfully: Can you give me the 
name of a retail bookseller who, having made a fortune in 
selling new books only, has retired from business before the 
age of sixty ? 

I wili not worry you further, and with kind regards, 

Believe me yours very truly, 
WALTER Ruck. 
Maidstone, 
July 20, 1920. 


RHYME AND METRE OR VERS LIBRE 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN#UM. 


Str,—Some of us more antiquated students of verse are 
a little puzzled by this correspondence. We had supposed— 
being as yet uninstructed by Mr. Hueffer—that vers libre 
is, etymologically and in practice, the antithesis and avoidance 
of poetic form. Mr. Chesterton, a by no means superannuated 
critic, seems to know no better, for he has ebserved that 
vers libre is no more a new form of poeirv than sleeping 
in a ditch is a new form of architecture. Yet Mr. Hueffer, 
in his apology for vers libre of July 16, writes of ‘* the exquisite 
and gentle master of the form,” and Mr. Mégroz, in your 
last issue, of “ a form, a very strict form.” Will they furnish 
an honest inquirer with an outline of the rules, prosodic 
or other, which control the apparently uncontrolled, that 
he may renounce his unkind suspicion that distaste for the 
toil, the ‘‘sad mechanic exercise of verse,’ has underlain 
thisnew “form”? If “ cadence}’ is%a non-prosodic yet 
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“ very strict” form of rhythm, will they kindly communicate 
its canons for the enlightenment of those to whom this seems 
a contradiction in terms ? 

And will Mr. Hueffer be also our chronological guide and 
tell us how far back the “ great obscurantist dead trail 
behind” THe ATHEN#®uM? Further back, surely, than 
even Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. It is remarkable that 
Wordsworth, when really ‘‘ undergoing fears, joys, passions 
or emotions,”’ abandoned his pedestrian style and, in or out 
of his “‘ study,” elaborated what Mr. Hueffer calls “ jigsaw 
puzzles,” and that Milton, the decrier of rhyme, betook 
himself to it when under the same emotional inspiration. 
And what about the “ utterances of passion” in the highly 
complicated and exact jigsaw puzzles of strophe and anti- 
strophe in the Greek dramatists ? 

The old ways are scorned, why not stand still more boldly 
on the new? As the film is supplanting the actor, so, if 
‘‘elementals do not express themselves in rhyme,” why 
not emancipate them wholly from words, why not weep or 
whoop into a phonograph and thus secure an unadulterated 
record of pure emotion ? 

To be serious, Mr. Hueffer confuses literary with non- 
literary utterance. Verse, the earliest form of literary speech, 
has crystallized, first in metre, then in metre and rhyme, the 
ancient experience that the emotions are expressed not less 
but more effectively by restraint, measure, pause. If Mr. 
Hueffer asserts that these operate as well or better in vers 
libre, the answer must be that we await his exposition. 

I am, Sir, etc. 
GEORGE ENGLEHNEART. 


To the Editor of THE ATHEN#UM. 


DEAR Si1r,—It is curious that, in the discussion concerning 
vers libre versus metre,.no mention is made of the important 
part played by rhythmical beat and melodious rhyme in their 
suggestive influence upon the mind—a part so powerful that 
it seems to me to constitute half the case in favour of metre— 
if not the whole! 

Is it not a recognized fact that rhythm—music, dancing 
(in a lesser degree, drumming, etc.)—seizes hold of the mind, 
and by its compelling repetitions gradually lulls it to a 
quiescent attitude (something like hypnosis), strongly receptive 
and reproductive of emotional suggestion and primary excite- 
ment of feeling ? Rhyme, or melodic repetition, is a similar 
factor. 

Free verse may meditate upon, or paint, certain aspects of 
the poesy in life, but that is all it can do—it can never attempt 
to bring us by delicious vacillation into that ecstasy that is 
only reached by the mind entranced. 

No doubt the intellect can appreciate clever free verse ; but 
true poetry is not of the intellect only ! 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) E. PETER. 

Grisons, Switzerland. 


UNITED STATES COPYRIGHT 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—May I direct the attention of British authors to the 
fact that the initial term of protection granted by the legislature 
of the United States to copyright property endures for 28 
years from the date of first publication, with the right vested 
in the author, if still living, or the widow, widower, or children 
of the author, if the author be not living, or if such author, 
widow, widower, or children be not living, then the author’s 
executors, or, in the absence of a will, his next of kin, “ to 
apply for a renewal for a further term of 28 years, provided 
that the application is made and registered at the Copyright 
Office at Washington, within one year prior to the expiration 
of the initial term.” 

In view of the fact that the first American Act under which 
British copyright owners obtained protection was passed 
in 1891, it is obvious that from now onwards a large number 
of copyrights in the United States will be lost annually, unless 
steps are taken to obtain the further 28 years provided for in 
the Act. 

Yours faithfully, G. HERBERT THRING, 
Secretary, 
The Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights 
and Composers. 
1, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, S.W.1. 
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THE PERFECT CRITIC 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Srr,—Mr. T. S. Eliot’s article ‘‘ The Perfect Critic ’”’ 
contains many interesting points, and I think that he is 
doing valuable work in investigating closely the intercon- 
nection between criticism and the work criticized; but 
his final conclusion is still to me rather obscure, and I doubt 
whether he has really justified his distinction between the 
critic who develops his sensibilitv into a generalized structure 
and the philosophical critic. It would throw considerable 
light on his meaning if he could quote an individual instance 
of this generalization which is neither itself poetry nor 
discursive reasoning. Mr. Eliot’s own critical work seems 
to me to be very sound, but it is also profoundly philosophical. 
He does undoubtedly ‘‘ build theoretical scaffolds,” but they 
are not arid because they are peculiarly pertinent and assist 
us in improving our perception and appreciation of the work 
of art under discussion. I suspect that Mr. Eliot is really 
making a distinction between a kind of philosophical criticism 
of which he approves and another kind of which he disapproves. 

Further, does his present essay belong to the sphere of 
philosophy or of “ perfect criticism ”’ ? 

Yours, etc., 
A. H. Hannay. 

July 24, 1920. 


CHOPIN 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR Si1r,—There is so little intelligent discussion about 
music in the press that I hope your columnsare open to another 
letter about Chopin’s music. As a passionate amateur 
musician, but one of pretty catholic tastes, 1 cannot restrain 
myself after reading J. A. H.’s letter in your issue of to-day. 
The course of his musical development is interesting, but 
not at all unusual, but that he should presume on it to “‘ raise 
the point ’’ of ‘‘ Chopin’s narrowness and smallness ’’ does not 
seem to me justified. What he says of the uneducated 
appreciation of Chopin is quite true, but he makes no attempt 
to justify his own criticism by any kind of analysis or illustra- 
tion. He only admits that by over-indulgence he once got a 
‘* sickener ’’ of Chopin—to use convenient slang—from which 
he has never recovered. He is still young, and I predict that, 
it he be a true musician and, still more, a true pianist, he will 
find that with an appreciation of Schumann, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, Debussy, Ravel and the Russians, 
a genuine appreciation of Chopin’s greatness is perfectly com- 
patible, when his temperamental balance is restored. 

J. A. H. demurs to some words which Mr. Dent wrote in praise 
of Chopin on June 9. I can find nonesuch. Mr. Dent confined 
himself to representing the attitude of the average pianist— 
which is obviously not his—towards Chopin. Any individual 
pianist could—and I, for one, do—repudiate some of his 
suggestions in the particular application to himself. But 
Mr. Dent’s first sentence is abundantly true: ‘“‘ Chopin is 
the one common ground on which all pianists meet.’’ With 
equal truth he might have said : ‘‘ Admiration of Chopin,”’ etc. 
All admirers of Chopin are not equally intelligent ; he is mur- 
dered daily and over-sentimentalized every hour ; but why is 
he admired by intelligent admirers ? First, but not primarily, 
because no composer ever understood so perfectly how to use 
the solo piano as an instrument; secondly, because his best 
pieces for the piano are, like the best poems, emotions perfectly 
expressed. They express emotion of a certain kind, not tinged 
with German philosophy like Schumann's, not mystic like the 
later Beethoven, not the é/ans d’alouette of Schubert, but they 
are fine emotions, of wide appeal and not at all a narrow range. 
If you despise melody as such, of course you despise Chopin, 
but then you must equally despise Bach and Beethoven. 
But if you admit melody, if your ear can bear the 
comparatively simple harmony of the early nineteenth century, 
if you can admire inimitable grace and perfect finish—Chopin’s 
endings alone are worth an exhaustive study—you can hardly 
repudiate Chopin. 

To accuse him generally of narrowness and smallness, if 
you survey all his music, seems to me incomprehensible. 
His range is certainly finite, but it is not small, either in idea 
or in treatment. The great studies in A minor and C minor, 
which no amateur can properly play, the preludes in D minor, 
E minor and C sharp minor—this last so closely echoed by 
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Brahms in his song ‘‘ Immer leiser ’’—the Polonaise in A flat 
major, the waltz in C sharp minor, some of the Mazurkas, 
which only Pachmann can play with the right rhythm, and 
the Nocturnes in D flat major, C sharp minor and E flat major 
(Op. 55) are, to my mind, masterpieces to which a music-lover 
can, and must inevitably, turn back in certain moods, but not 
moods of mental laziness, from any other composers on whom 
he may be engaged. 

My words halt, and your space fails, in my desire to say all 
that can be said for Chopin by one who is not ashamed to call 
himself an intellectual. On the score of dramatic intensity 
alone, what praise is not due to Chopin! Think of the opening 
of the B flat minor cherzo or of that in C sharp minor or of the 
E flat minor Polonaise, grumbling like a storm, or of the sudden 
change from calm to fury in the F major Nocturne. No! 
Chopin repays every moment of thoughtful study that can 
be putinto him. J. A. H. strikes me as a shallow critic, and 
Signor Busoni, genius though he is, as too trenchant a one, 
The latter seems to me to forget that Chopin did not write 
for a Steinway grand with three pedals—and the things 
that Signor Busoni does with that middle pedal ! 

Yours very truly, 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 

July 23, 1920. 

‘‘UEBER-MARIONETTEN ” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—It is so seldom that a critic is to be found anywhere 
in Europe who is allowed by his editor to object to the ridicu- 
lous vogue which is upon us of actors, dancers and all sorts 
of performers imitating the awkwardness of Marionnettes, 
and asking the public to consider it all as a fine and very 
advanced work of art, that I cannot resist putting in my word 
of thanks to you for allowing your musical critic, Mr. Dent, 
to desert for a moment his seat as musical critic to write of 
theatricals as he does in your issue of July 16. 

The only thing I didn’t understand was what Mr. Dent 
meant by the strange words ‘‘ Ueber-Marionetten ”’ as a title 
to his otherwise quite clear column of criticism. 

For if anything is meant by the words ‘“‘ Ueber Marion- 
etten ”’ it is ‘‘ More than Marionnette ’’—‘‘ More ”’ not in the 
quantity but in quality: ‘“‘ finer—lovelier—more expressive 





‘than Marionnettes’’ is what is meant; whereas what Mr. 


Dent wrote of was something less than monkeys, “‘ /ower— 
sillier—duller than dolls.’’ Why then ‘‘ Ueber-Marionetten ” ? 
Yours faithfully, 
GORDON CRAIG. 


A LEGEND OF ROSSINI 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


S1r,—Your musical critic, Mr. Edward J. Dent, is probably 
unaware that Azevedo’s biography of Rossini was read and 
revised by the great composer himself before publication. 
This was mentioned in most of the French musical journals 
of the period, and was never contradicted by Rossini. I have 
also seen myself an autograph letter of Rossini in which he 
calls Azevedo his ‘‘ most faithful biographer,’ and even styled 
him ‘‘ Mon Boswell!’’ The statement that “ the Russian 
Ballet has made Rossini fashionable ’’ is surely exaggerated. 
I suppose we will be soon informed that *‘ Miss Maud Allan’s 
dances have made Chopin and Mendelssohn fashionable.” 
The great composers do not require the aid of ballets to give 
them a new lease of life. There is, unfortunately, no perma- 
nent opera in the most thickly-populated capital of Europe, 
and it is hardly fair to judge of artistic results by a few weeks’ 
season at Covent Garden and stray performances of touring 
companies, : 

Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
HUNTING THE FOX 
To the Editoy of THE ATHENUM. 


S1r,—In my review of this book in your issue of July 23, 
I wrote of the author, Lord Willoughby de Broke: “ Since 
the death of Mr. John Watson he has been probably the 
most famous M.F.H. in Great Britain.” 

I meant to have written “in the British Isles,’ the late 
Mr. John Watson having been, as everyone even remotely 
interested in hunting knows, Master of the Meath. 

Your obedient servant, &. F; 
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Foreign Literature 


A SUPPOSED SUMERIAN 
ACCOUNT OF CREATION 


Le PotmME SUMERIEN DU PARADIS, DU DELUGE ET DE LA CHUTE 
DE L’HomME. Par §S. Langdon, Professeur a 1’Université 
d’Oxtord. Traduit de l’anglais par Ch. Virolleaud. (Paris, 
Leroux; London, Luzac. 12s.) 


HIS volume presents us with an excellent French 

I version of a work originally published by Mr. 

Langdon in 1915 under the title ‘“‘ Sumerian Epic 
of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man ’”—a work which 
provoked widespread criticism on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and which is here presented in a revised form with a few 
more Or less interesting additions. The author believes that 
the tablets from Nippur in the University Museum of 
Pennsylvania include “two great epic poems, in six 
columns ; the one relating to the Creation and the Deluge, 
the other to Paradise and the Fall of Man.” But, with 
all respect for his seemingly insatiable industry, we must 
be allowed to say that the justice of this description of 
the two tablets in question remains to be vindicated. 
Our author is apt to be a little premature in his conclusions, 
and, at the same time, much too confident of the inerrancy 
of his own judgment. In the present state of knowledge 
it cannot be too emphatically affirmed that the interpreta- 
tion and even the transcription of unilingual Sumerian 
texts are still too often matters of lamentable uncertainty. 
In fact, the only hope of real advance would appear to 
lie in the discovery and publication of many more docu- 
ments, especially bilingual tablets like those which gave 
the first clue to the understanding of the Sumerian language. 
Priceless treasures of this kind must still be lying concealed 
in the rubbish-heaps of Babylonia and Assyria; and 
the British occupation of the country ought to facilitate 
the work of the explorer and lead to their speedy dis- 
interment, resulting in gains incalculable for philological, 
archeological, and theological science. 

Mr. Langdon apparently believes that it has been his 
good fortune to discover the ultimate Sumerian source of 
the Hebrew story of the Beginnings as told in Genesis. 
There can, we think, be little doubt that the Semitic 
Babylonian legends of Creation and the Flood (and, indeed, 
the entire Epic of Gilgamesh) were founded on non-Semitic, 
i.e., Sumerian, materials, even if they were not, for the most 
part, literal translations of Sumerian originals. And 
no one now seriously questions the large dependence of 
the Hebrew writers on the corresponding Babylonian 
narratives. Apart from the Creation-stories, a com- 
parison of the respective accounts of the Deluge should 
be enough to convince any competent judge on this point. 
How far the Hebrew writers themselves regarded Baby- 
lonian or old Canaanite mythical stories about the origin 
of the world and man as expressing the actual truth of 
things, is not easy to determine. Their object would 
seem to have been to find a popular basis for their own 
Monotheism by a process of selection from the mass of 
the traditional myths, and out of the welter of conflicting 
and frequently non-moral legends (which had perhaps too 
strong a hold on the popular mind, owing to their associa- 
tion with local sanctuaries, to be summarily rejected) 
to create or restore a narrative which should be at least 
consistent with the more elevated beliefs which were the 
outcome of prophetic teaching. They may have regarded 
the ancient mythology of their own and kindred races 
less as actual history than as figurative modes of suggesting 
he fundamental truths of spiritual religion; much as 
the poet of the 78th Psalm appears to regard the narratives 
of the Exodus. Such stories were “parables” and 
traditional “ riddles ”’ or allegories (Ps. 78. 2, 3) which they 
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might make free use of, abridging or otherwise modifying 
them at will for their own particular purpose. In this 
process the grosser and more repulsive features of the 
primitive myth naturally disappear. As an instance, take 
the story of Engidu’s commerce with the beasts of the field, 
which only ceases when the temple-harlot presents herself 
tohim (NE. Tab. I.)—a story which Jastrow long ago com- 
pared with Gen. 2. 18 sqq. 

The main point of the story of the Fall, Gen. 3, is the 
Temptation of the Woman by the Serpent. But althougha 
serpent standing erect beside a nude woman is figured 
on old Babylonian seals (e.g., one in my possession ; see 
“Light from the East,” p. 25), this cardinal feature is 
chiefly conspicuous by its absence from the Babylonian 
texts usually cited in illustration of the narrative, not 
excepting the long but unfortunately imperfect document 
which Mr. Langdon has dignified with the title of “‘ The 
Sumerian Poem of Paradise, the Deluge, and the Fall 
of Man.” A few lines of dialogue between the Serpent-god 
(D. MUSH, D. SHERAGH, or D. GvsA?) and the goddess- 
Mother would have been very much more to his purpose 
than whole pages about the foundation of the city of 
Dilmun and its temple. Neither do we find here any 
clear mention of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil; and the sole reference to the vine, which the 
Sumerians called GESHTIN, ‘‘ The Tree of Life,” is found in 
the “creation” (?) of the goddess NIN-KA-SI, identified 
with GESHTIN-ANNA (‘‘ The Vine of Heaven’’). For the 
inner meaning of the Biblical story (if that meaning be, 
as seems most probable, the beginning of sexual intercourse ; 
cf. Gen. 3. 3-7 and 15, 16) the story of the temptation of 
Gilgamesh and of Ishullanu, her father’s gardener, by 
Ishtar the Goddess of Love (NE. VI.), remains the 
best Babylonian parallel. Points of contact with the 
legend of Adapa, a culture-hero, to whom Ea ("Aos, Aé) 
“gave wisdom, but not an eternal life,’’ have long since 
been recognized; and Mr. Langdon has discussed the 
legend afresh (pp. 78-100) in an interesting, if not always 
convincing manner. 

The principal piece in the book, however, appears 
to be a liturgical poem, reciting, with many repeti- 
tions, the mythical glories of the hill or country of 
Dilmun and its temple. Of this Island of the Blest, where 
the god Enki or Ea lay with his spouse Nin-ella, we read 
that there ‘no raven croaked (or cried ka! ka!), 
No kite (?) uttered the cry of the kite, No lion 
slew (lit. The lion struck not the head), No leopard 
snatched the lamb, No dog knew (coivit ?) the crouching 
kid, The swine (SHAGH > DUN ?) eating the corn was un- 
known (?) . . . The birds of the air (forsook ?) not their 
young, No dove drooped its head’”’ (lit. ‘‘ The dove with 
head drooped not.” Langdon renders “‘ Les colombes, on ne 
les laissait pas s’envoler.”” But neither sSAGDASHUB here, 
nor SAGGISHRA above, is “‘ nouvel exemple de ces composés 
dans lesquels sag ne modifie en rien le sens du mot”). 
He translates the next four lines : 


Personne ne disait: ‘‘O mal d’yeux, ‘ tu es I’Cil Malade.’”’ 
Personne ne disait: ‘‘ O mal de téte, ‘ tu es le Mal de téte.’’” 
Personne ne disait a la vieillefemme: ‘‘ Tu es une vieille femme.” 
Personne ne disait au vieil homme: ‘‘ Tu es un vieil homme.” 


But IGI-G1Gé IGI-GIG-MEN NUMUNIBI, in view of the context, 
may be better rendered ‘‘ No eye-sick one said, ‘I am 


eye-sick!’’’ and so with the rest: ‘‘ No head-sick one 
said, ‘I am head-sick!’’’ “She who was old said not, 
‘I aman old woman!’’”’ ‘“ He who was old never said, 
‘I am an old man!’” The general sense of the section 


(lines 13-25) would seem to be that the animal world lived 
in unmolested peace (cf. Isa. 11. 6-9), and mankind knew 
neither sickness nor palsied age (cf. Isa. 33. 24; 65. 20). 
The difficult lines which follow seem to imply a deficiency 
of water in the city—a want which, at the request of Nin- 
ella, Enki afterwards supplies abundantly. But how can 
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KI-EL A NU-TUA-NI ERIA NUMUNIBS{cI (1. 26) mean ‘“‘ Dans 
la ville, personne n’habitait une place pure ov |’eau n’eut 
pas été répandue ’’? Inthesequel (ll. 32-36) Mr. Langdon 
gives fonder, not habiter, five times over as the equivalent 
of the verb si. Possibly—it is a mere guess—‘‘ No maids 
who poured out water purified (or besprinkled) the city ”’ ; 
or ‘‘ The pure site that outpoured no water purified not 
the city.”” Then below (ll. 32 sqq.) Nin-ella says ERI MUESI 
ERI MUESf, “‘ The city purify!”’ etc., “lacking a river! 
At thy two great feet (GIRMANGALLAZA ?) let water burst 
forth! (Recto, col. II.) Let thy city give thee to drink 
abundant water! Let Dilmun give thee to drink abundant 
water! Let thy well of bitter water burst forth—a well 
of sweet water! Let thy city be the House of Resort of 
the World! Let Dilmun become the House of Resort of 
the World!” It happens accordingly (ll. 12-18). 


Reverting for a moment to col. I. 27-30, it is perhaps rash 
to suggest that GALU IDDA BAL-E-MI-DE NUMUNIBI may mean 
“‘ None said, Let people dig a canal!’ instead of “‘ Quelqu’un 
a changé le canal’’ ; but in the next line we might read 
BARAG for LIGIR, translating ‘‘ The sanctuary of its temple 
was not closed (?) ” rather than ‘‘ Nul prince ne refusait sa 
miséricorde’”’; while we may with some confidence 
render LULE ELULAM NUMUNIBI | ZAG ERIKAILU NUMUNIBI 
““No mourner uttered a lamentation; In the Temple of 
the city none chanted a dirge ”’ ; in preference to ‘Personne 
ne disait: ‘ Un fraudeur fraude,’”’ ‘‘ Personne ne disait : 
‘ Hélas! dans le sanctuaire de la ville.’ ”’ 


In much that follows we are unable to accept Mr. 
Langdon’s interpretation. Thus, on their first occurrence, 
the lines DINGIR NINGHARSAGGAGé ASHAGGA BANINRI— 
ASHAGGA SHUBANINTI A DINGIR ENKIGAKA are translated 
““O Ninharsag, je détruirai les champs par un déluge. 
Les champs recevront les eaux d’Enki” (pp. 172-5) ; 
but subsequently (pp. 180 sq.) the virtually identical state- 
ments DINGIR ENKIG€ ASHAGGA BANINRI | ASHAGGA 
SHUBANINTI A DINGIR ENKIGAKA are rendered “ Enki 
submergea les champs. Les champs regurent les eaux 
d’Enki.”” The translation of the verbs as futures in the 
first instance is perfectly groundless (cf. also pp. 184 sq.). 
And how does Mr. Langdon know that dii(gab ?)-immantab 
izi-immansub means “‘ I] calfata doublement le bateau ; il 
aliuma des torches”’? It looks more like “‘ He kindled 
their breast ; with fire he purified them.” It is true that, 
on the first occurrence of the line, he has noted “ La ligne 
est tout entiére obscure ”’ (p. 181, n. 4). 

We must also demur to the translation of the string of 
questions and answers, pp. 202-9 (see Plate VI.)—-questions 
such as the priestly healer might naturally put to a sufferer 
seeking his cure at the famous temple. ‘‘ Mon frére, ot 
as-tu mal?’ ‘‘ C’est ma bouche qui a mal,” is doubtless 
a fair equivalent of SHESHMU ANAZU ARAGIG | KAMU 
MAGIG; but “ J’ai créé pour toi la reine qui remplit la 
bouche (de vin) ”’ is an extraordinary perversion of DINGIR 
NINKASI IMMARANTU, “‘ The goddess Ninkasi caused it 
thee ”’ (Jit. ‘‘ brought it forth for thee ’’). The implication 
would seem to be that the same goddess should be 
supplicated for the cure. The other replies are all couched 
in the same form, and the translation in each case repeats 
the same error. 

To turn to another important tecurring passage, which 
certainly bristles with difficulties for the would-be translator. 
If we may hazard a conjecture, the lines Recto II. 22-46 
perhaps describe the sexual commerce of the god Enki 
with the goddess Nintu (“The Lady of Birth’’), their 
“waters” fertilizing rather than “destroying’”’ the 
fields of Dilmun. (In line 25 the character USH apparently 
has DUG=rékhi inserted, to make the meaning more 
evident.) In answer to Enki’s advances, the goddess 
replies at first, MARA MULU NUMUNDIBBI, ‘“‘ To me no man 
has approached!”’ (i.e., she is a virgin-goddess). The 
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god replies with an oath, NA-A MARA NA-A MARA KA-ZAL, 
“* Lie with me, lie with me in pleasure ! ”’ (cf. col. I. 8, II). 
Then we read, apparently, “‘ Enki, the Man (ZA ?), taught 
Damgalnunna delight (KA-ZAL MININDUG) ; Nin-gharsagga 
flooded the field(s); The field(s) received the waters 
of Enki. ‘Twas (on) the first day of the first month, 
The second day of the second month, The third day of 
the third month ’’—and so on, until “‘ The ninth day of the 
ninth month, the Month of Increase ” (ITI NAM-SAL-A-KA, 
which Langdon renders “‘ le mois de la cessation des eaux ”: 
but nine months are the usual period of gestation, and 
the ninth month was called ITI GANGANNAD>arakh 
aladi, ‘‘ the month of bringing forth ’’) ; and then “ Like rich 
oil, like sweet thick milk, Nintu, the Mother of the World, 
brought forth” (imtud, for which Langdon gives “ les 
a créé’’; but the pronoun is his own addition to the text, 
and his note “‘ C’est-a-dire que l’homme se dissout comme 
de la graisse dans le déluge ” is perhaps the strangest thing 
in the book). 

It is probably needless to pursue further our examination 
of this courageous venture. The uncertainties which at 
present beset all attempts to wrest a consistent sense from 
these enigmatical relics of primitive religion will be evident 
to every reader. It will also, we think, be evident that 
the mythical story of the origin of Dilmun and its temple 
has no immediate bearing upon the Biblical stories of 
Paradise, the Deluge, and the Fall of Man. But we may 
thank the author for his suggestive volume, and especially 
for the eleven carefully autographed plates of inscriptions 
which accompany it. 

C. J. Batt. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS 


V.—ON THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN FRENCH 
POETRY.* 


UCH is—shorn of many suggestive and stimulating side 
remarks, yet preserving, I hope, in the main, the firm 
and delicate lines of its structure—this Avant-Propos, 

from which the passages last quoted await but a Logan 
Pearsall Smith to take their place in the finest treasury of 
French prose. On a subject which outsiders innumerable 
have done their best to confuse, these twenty pages focus 
the whole matter from the right angle; they constitute, in 
fact, a very rare achievement, the spiritual history of a 
literary phenomenon as seen from the inside—freed from all 
accretions of irrelevant fact, cleansed from the misunder- 
standings that arise through half-apprehended anecdotes. 
“Cette piste précieuse,” with ‘a l’horizon, toujours, la 
poésie pure,” is indeed the one which French poetry, in 
nearly all its authentic and original manifestations, has 
“suivie a l’infini’’ since the middle of the last century. 
The richly wrought, Corinthian metal of Baudelaire’s poetical 
genius forbids that one should ever reduce such a work as 
“Les Fleurs du Mal”’ to a single category of beauty ; yet in 
the whole range of French literature does there exist a more 
perfect triumph of “la poésie pure’”’ than ‘“‘ L’Invitation au 
Voyage’”’? Verlaine’s often quoted line, 
De la musique avant toute chose, 


discloses the happy conjunction of his choice with a native 
gift to which a score of songs and “‘ complaintes ’’ bear witness, 
each and all, as they brush by, carrying in a whiff the indefinable 
fragrance—fresh yet poignant—of the lilac. But Verlaine, 
the sound of whose voice called back to many a discerning 
ear the sound of the reed pipe, was a pure melodist, the most 
exquisite, as I have already hinted here, in French poetry 
since Lamartine ; and when Mallarmé spoke of “‘ rechercher .. . 
un art d’achever la transposition, au Livre, de la symphonie, 
ou uniment de reprendre notre bien .. . ,”’ what he meant 
had nothing to do with the gracefully childlike ‘‘ Art Poétique ”’ 
of Verlaine. Mallarmé was of course completely at ease in 





* Letter IV., containing the first part of M. Du Bos’s account 
of M. Valéry’s Avant-Propos to M. Lucien Fabre’s ‘‘ Comnaissance 
de la Déesse,” appeared in last week’s ATHENZUM. 
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the use of the best technique of his time, as is testified by all 
the early poems—the series of the ‘‘ Premier Parnasse 
Contemporain’’: the groundwork, and even more the 
attributes, are those of Baudelaire ; yet in some of the pieces 
the unmistakable note of Mallarmé is already there, and with 
such a delicate auroral light: ‘‘ Brise Marine,’ and still more 
perhaps “ Le Don du Poéme ’’—in the unsurpassed opening 
of which the atmosphere of the sudden rise of dawn is captured 
as it breaks upon the writer still bent over his exhausting, 
self-appointed task—carry us back from Baudelaire to the 
poet in whom only in recent years we have come to recognize 
the essential reference of Baudelaire in the past, I mean to 
Racine. For Mallarmé, whenever he chose, was a great 
master of the Racinian single line—flawless in its liquidity— 
which, when uttered, acquires a prolonged reverberation, as 
if invested anew with the very quality of peculiar wistfulness 
that it imparts to the listener. He never attempted those 
higher forms of lyrical expression, in which the whole poem 
becomes the vehicle of a single, but intricate scheme of sound— 
the chosen fields of triumph of a Shelley, a Coleridge, a 
Swinburne. Once or twice only does heachieve truly harmonic 
effects : in the beautiful octosyllabic sonnet, ‘* Salut, en levant 
le verre au banquet de la Plume,”’ so characteristic withal of 
Mallarmé’s figure, in which dignity and grace are so intimately 
blended that if you think of the one apart from the other, 
both seem to vanish on the spot, and you are left with a mental 
image which is nothing but “‘ l’ombre d’une ombre’”’ ; in the 
‘‘Eventail de Mademoiselle Mallarmé,’’ and most of all in 
“Le Cantique de Saint Jean,’ which Mallarmé wrote, at 
a later period, as a complement to the “‘ Hérodiade ”’ fragment, 
which he had announced to appear during his lifetime, but 
which in fact appeared for the first time in the complete 
edition of the ‘“* Poésies’’ published in 1913 by La Maison 
d’Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Written in a 
metre which occurs nowhere else in Mallarmé’s works, ‘‘ Le 
Cantique de Saint Jean ’”’ is the song of the severed head in 
its flight heavenwards to the divine light, and all through the 
strophes the cadence swings with the heavy, glorious peal 
of a big solitary bell. But the inner orchestration of the 
poem—considered purely as sound—never was with Mallarmé 
a paramount preoccupation: his object was not to infuse 
more music into poetry, but very definitely to restore to Poetry 
that supremacy from which he realized that Music, with the 
symphony, and more particularly with the Wagnerian drama, 
had come to dispossess her ; the closing sentence of ‘‘ Divaga- 
tion Premiére relativement au vers”’ is perfectly clear and 
decisive on this point : 

Car ce n’est pas de sonorités élémentaires par les cuivres, les 
cordes, les bois, indéniablement mais de lI’intellectuelle parole a 
son apogée que doit avec plénitude et évidence résulter, en tant 
que l’ensemble des rapports existant dans tout, la Musique. 


The primal, absorbing aim of Mallarmé is what might be 
termed intellectual music: by the application of the strictest 
counterpoint to the intertwining of a few carefully selected 


motives—subtly suggestive, or rather allusive—he endeavours, . 


within the more restricted, the string quartet dimensions 
which the modern conception of the poem imposes, to transfer 
to the written page the thematic effects of the orchestra ; in 
connection with a work of such natural, evanescent charm 
that Debussy found in it the occasion of the first complete 
expression of his rare individuality, 
Si clair 
Leur incarnat léger, qu’il voltige dans l’air 
Assoupi de sommeils touffus, 

one recoils from the use of the word “ fugue,’’ on account of 
its inevitable scholastic associations; yet whoever reads 
“ L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune’”’ without bearing in mind the 
fugue element that underlies it misses the point altogether. 
In later years Mallarmé went further and further in that 
direction : one does not conceive of a Bach renouncing the 
fugue, and the tragedy of Mallarmé’s position turns on a 
desperate struggle with an almost intractable medium. But 
here the words which André Gide wrote on the morrow of the 
poet’s death in the summer of 1898 must be left to stand 
because none are so perfectly appropriate : 

Nous ne nous flattons pas, certes, d’avoir ‘‘ compris” tout 
Mallarmé. Bien des passages restent a l’étude. Puis notre esprit 
souvent se rebute, refuse de pourchasser plus longtemps une pensée 
is différente de la sienne (car il semble souvent que le secret ici ne se 
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livre que comme récompense d’une poursuite trés assidue). Mais 
je sais que jamais la poursuite ne fut vaine, et que, plus elle fut 
patiente, plus le repos aprés, dans la contemplation de cette imagina- 
tion pure et belle, fut profond, joyeux, fécond, plein de délices. 
“The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom.” We 
have here a case where one touches, so to say, the truth of 
Blake’s inexhaustibly significant proverb. When one reads 
the last poems of M. Paul Valéry—‘‘ La Pythie,”’ “‘ Le Cantique 
des Colonnes,”’ ‘‘ Palme,’’ or, the latest of all, ‘‘ Le Cimetiére 
Marin ” (in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise for June), in all of 
which the intellectual and the verbal music combine, and 
are fused, to a degree that one could hardly have imagined 
within the possibilities of French verse—one feels indeed that 
none of the Mallarméan efforts, not even the most extreme 
ones, were in vain. The day is approaching when M. Valéry 
will collect his poems. On that day English criticism may 
proudly remember that the one article in which a discriminating 
and full justice was done to ‘‘ La Jeune Parque,” the first fruit 
of M. Valéry’s return to poetry, was an English article: it was 
published in the Literary Supplement of The Times for 
August 23, 1917, and it is due to the pen of the present Editor 
of THE ATHENEUM. CuarRtEs Du Bos. 
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